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Mr Hervey’s Contemplations on the Night done inte. blank uerfey 
(after the manner of Dr. Young) -by T. Newcomb, AZ. A, 
8vo. 1s. 6d. Rivington and-Fletcher. 


F multiplied editions afford any proof of the goodnefs of a 
Work, Mr. Hervey has reafon to be content with the re- 
ception which his Meditations have met with. To en- 

quire into the juftnefs of their title to public applaufe, would 
be foreign to;our prefent purpofe ; we thall therefore only ob- 
ferve, that thofe who cifclaimed Mr. Hervey’s religious piin- 
ciples, confeffed: the fertility and richnefs of -his defcriptions ; 
and whilé they thought his reflections often far ftrained; yet 
owned that the language in which they were exprefled was 
flowery, brilliant, and poetical. _ True, indeed, profe and 
poetry have each their ditinet modes of exprefiion; and to 
ufe either promifcuoufly, is to confound both. But to this 
charge of impropriety, it is feared, Mr. Hervey is liable : 
and therefore we were the more pleafed, that Mr. Newcomb 
(whofe abilities as a poet have been long known) had under- 
taken to drefs the Contemplations in the airy uniform of poe- 
try, inftead of the motley mantle of the original. 

This verfion we have read with fatisfaction, and though we_ 
can pronounce the whole of it to be elegant, in moft paris 
equal, and, in fome, even fuperior to the original; yet it muft 
be owned, Mr. Hervey is often the better poet ; perhaps, too, 
Mr. Newcomb has fometimes mifconftrued his Author, and we 
are certain that he has. omitted fome paflages whch might 
have added no. fmall ornament to his verfi r—We fiall eri- 
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deavour to confirm what has been advanced by a few paflages 
from Mr. Hervey’s profe, and Mr. Newcomb’s verfe. 


Newcoms’s Verjification 


And firft, we imagine the latter has not furpafled his ofi- 


ginal in the two following citations: viz. 


Mr. Hervey. 

‘ After all the ardors of the fultry day, how reviving is this 
coolne{s!—This gives new verdure to the fading plants ; 

new vivacity to the withering flowers; and a more exqui- 

fite fragrance to their mingled {cents.—By this the air alfo 
receives a new foree, and is qualified to exert itfelf with 
greater activity. Qualified to brace our Jimbs; to heave ’ 
our lungs; and co-operate, with a brifker impulfe, in per- 
petuating the circulation of our blood.—This I might call 

the grand alembic of nature ; which diftils her moft fove- 

reign cordial, the refrefhing dews. Incefiant heat would-rob 

us of their beneficial agency ; and oblige them to evaporate, 

in imperceptible exhalations, “Turbulent winds, or even the 
gentler motions of Aurora’s fan, would diffipate the rifing 
vapours, and not fuffer them to form a coalition. But, fa- 
voured by the ftilnefs, and condenfed by the coolnefs, of ‘ 
the night, they unite in pearly drops, and create that fincly 
tempered humidity, which chears the vegetable world, as 


¢ fleep exhilarates the animal. 


Mr. Newcomes. 

When now the ardors of the fultry day 
Abate, how pleafing and how cool the eve ! 
Enliven’d nature feels its balmy pow’r 
Which lends new vigour to the enfeebled fteer, 
Frefh verdure to the plant; the fragrant air 
Now cherifh’d with its foft and genial dews, 
Receives new force, exerts a ftronger pow’r 
‘To animate the beauteous births that clothe 
The tree, the garden, and the vernal field ; 
Texpand the lilly, and unfold the rofe* ! 
This nature’s great alembic, which diftils 
Its fovereign cordial; the refre/hing bower 
Now wakes to life the vegetable world, 
With the rich moifture pouring from its urn f 

Did the fun always dart its fiery ray 
To parch the glebe, its fultry beams would dry, 
Or diffipate, e’er yet compact, the dews 
That fall each cooling eve, ‘before they form 


* Mr. Hervey is, himfelf aptto dwell too long upon a thought ; 


and Mr. Newcomb fometimes falls into the fame defect ; of which 
this line is one inftance, but not the only one: He isalfo very charge- 
abie with repetitions, efpecially in his firft book. | 


The 











of Hervey’s Contemplations. 


The filver drops that hang on ev’ry fpray. 

Each wind, the gentleft breath that fans the air, 
Would difunite the vapours, and the ray 
Inceflant, into exhalations turn ! 

But cherifh’d by the ftilnefs of the night, 
Condenfing by its coolnefs, they compofe 
That temper’d rich humidity, which chears 
The earth, as fleep exhilarates the foul, 


Mr. HERVEY. 

Again: * What a general ceffation of affairs, has this duf- 
‘ ky hour introduced ! a little while ago, all was hurry, hurry. 
* Life and aétivity exerted themfelves in a thoufand bufy forms ; 
the city {warmed with paffing and repaffing multitudes. All 
the country was fweat and duft. The air floated in perpe- 
tual agitation by the flitting birds, and humming bees. Art 
fat prying with her piercing eyes: while Induftry plied her 
reftlefs hands.—But fee, how all this fervent and impetuous 
buftle, is fled with the fetting fun. The-beafts are flunk to 
their grafly couch, and the winged people are retired to their 
downy nefits. The hammer has refigned its founding tafk, 
and the file ceafes to repeat its fying touches. Shut is the 
well-frequented fhop, and its threfhold no longer worn 
by the feet of numerous cuftomers. . The village- 
{wain lies drowned in flumbers: and even his trufty dog, 
who for a confiderable time ftood centry at the door, is ex- 
tended at his eafe, and fnores with his mafter.—In every 
place Toil reclines her head, and Application folds her arms. 
All interefts feem to be forgot ; all purfuits are fufpended : all 
employment is funk away; funk away with thofe fluttering 
myriads, which lately fported in the fun’s departing rays. 
’Tis like the fabbath of univerfal nature; or, as though the 
pulfe of life ftood ftill.’ 


Mr. Newcomes. 

How ftill the world in this dread filent hour ! 
The pulfe of nature feems to beat no more ! 

Night dropping her brown curtain from the cloud, 

Like a ftrong opiate clofes every eye, 

And from its toil each wearied arm relieves, 

A&tion and life but now, in various cares, 

Themfelves exerted: every crowded ftreet 

Swarm’d with a buzzing crowd *; the country round, 

A fcene of fweat and duft ; the fever’d air 

Cut by the fleeting wing of birds and bees ; 


* Buzzing crowd, &¢c. Throng would have been a better word here 
han crowd, as we have the word crowded in the preceding line. 
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Newcoms’s Verfification 


Pale Care fat poring o'er her midnight lamp, 
Projeéting fchemes: while induftry awake 
Dipp’d her broad oar, or ply’d her bufy loom. 
But fee, how chang’d the fcene! the ruttic’s voice 
In the deep furrow’d fields is heard no more; 

The fteer quite languid, with the fetting fun, 
Preffes his grafly couch; the winged choir 
For fleep repairing to their‘nefts of down. 

A face of deep and dead repofe has feiz’d 
The univerfe ; while wearied winds forget 

To ftir the grove, and gently moving gales 

Have fann’d themfelves to reft; the quivering leaf, 
Of the ftill filver afpin, waves no more ! 


Thefe paflages, though picturefque, are lefs poetical than 
the profe. Befides, as Mr. Hervey is comparing the buftle of 
the day with the ftillnefs of the night, is there not a manifet 
impropriety in the line printed in Italics, (in the laft quotation) 
as the defcription fhould have been confined to diurnal medita- 
tion? There is nothing of this in Hervey, neither ought Mr. 
-Newcomb to have omitted the defcription of the Village dog; 
fuch domeftic objects not only give a reality to defcriptions, 
but alfo agreeably relieve the mind of the reader. Nor has 
our Bard done more juftice to the following night-piece : 


Mr. HERVEY. 


‘ How has this darknefs fnatched every fplendid and grace 
ful objeé&t from my fight? It has dafhed the fponge over 
the pictures of fpring, and deftroyed all the delicate diftinc- 
tions of things. Where are now the fine tinges, which fo 
lately charmed me from the glowing parterre? The blufh 
is {truck out from the cheeks of the role; and. the nowy 
hue is dropped from the lilly. I caft my eyes toward a mag- 
nificent feat; but the afpiring columns, and fair expanded 
front, are mingled in rude confufion. Without the fun, all 
the elegance of the blooming world is a mere blank ; all the 
fymmetry of architecture, 13 a fhapelefs heap.’ 


Mr. NEWCoMB. 


But fee, the darknels has quite fnatch’d away 
Each fplendid gracetul cbyedt from the eye. 

All nature ieems one difmal blank, which hides 
ider various beauties.~—Ah! how foon are fled 
The lovely tinges that fo lately glow’d 

In the gay tulip’s leaf! The bluih expir’d 
Which beautify’d the rofe’s opening bloom } 
The tnowy hue now lit, which lately pal’d 
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of HERVE Y’s Contemplations. 


The lilly’s fragrant cheek —I caft my eye 
Towards foe * proud diftant feat, but gazing find 
Th’ afpiring columns, and wide ample dome, 

All mix’d in wild confufion : thro’ the gloom 

+ The palace and the cottage feem but one, 

Nature’s fair bloom and elegance quite loft, 

Of the fame height the mountain and the vale. 


But left any fhould think the laft quotation an infufficient 
proof of our charge, we fhall prefent the Reader with one 
paflage more, in which the Poct feems to have fallen far fhort 
of the Meditant. 


HERVEY. 


© *T was in the dead of night. All Nature lay fhrouded in 
¢ darknefs. Every creature was buried in fleep, The moft 
profound filence reigned through the univerfe. In thefe fo- 
lemn moments, Exphaz alone, all wakeful and folitary, was 
mufing upon fublime and heavenly fubjeéts.—When lo! an 
awful Being, from the invifible realms, burft into his apart- 
ment. A Spirit paffed before his face. Aftonifhment feized 
the beholder. His bones fhivered within him ; his flefh trem- 
bled all over him; and the hair of his head ftood erect with 
horror.—Sudden and unexpected, was the appearance of the 
phantom; not fuch its departure. Jt /food fiill, to prefent 
itfelf more fully to his view. It made a folemn paufe, to pre- 
pare his mind for fome momentous meflage.—After which, a 
voice was heard. A voice, forthe importance of its mean- 
ing, worthy to be had in everlafting remembrance ; for the fo- 
© Jemaity of its delivery, enough to alarm a heart of ftone.’ 


NEWCOMB. 


Twas in the dead of night, when Nature lay 
Involv’d in darknefs, which a covering threw 
O’er the wide univerfe, of thickeft fhade ; 
An eaftern Sage, all wakeful and alone, 
Mufing on fubje&s awful, high, divine, 
Was fiartled by an awful vifion fent 
To earth from heaven: the phantom ghaftly pale 
Glar’d thro’ the dark ; a moment’s paufe allow’d, * 
To arm his foul with courage to attend 
The meffage without dread. — 
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-_ ™ Some proud, &c. Mr Hervey does not fay fome, but a feat. His 
idea was precife, but Mr. Newcomb has made it vague and confufed. 

t+ Thefe two lines are only a repetition of a thought fufficiently 
exprefled-before: without any poetical merit to compenfate for the 


reom they take up. 
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294 Newcoms’s Verfification 


Let us now proceed to point out a few paflages in which, we 
imagine, the Poet has either mifunderitood the original, or 
improperly exprefled it. 


HERVEY. 


© See how the declining fun has beautified the wwe/fern 
© clouds : has arrayed them in crimfon, and fkirted them with 
¢ gold. Sucharefinement of our domeftic blifs, is Property : 
€ fuch an improvement of our public Privileges, is Liberty.— 
When the lamp of day fhall entirely withdraw his beams, 
there will yet remain the fame collection of floating vapours : 
but O! how changed, howgloomy! ‘The carnation-ftreaks 
are faded, the golden edgings are wore away: and all the 
lovely tinges are loft, in a /eaden-coloured louring fadnefs, 
Such would be the afpect, of all thefe fcenes of beauty, and 
all thefe abodes of pleafure, if expofed continually to the 
caprice of arbitrary f{way, or held ina ftate of abjeét and 
cringing dependence.’ 


NEWCOMB. 


See now the fun, declining, to make wa 
For night’s approach, has ting’d the weftern clouds, 
And fkirted round each vapour’s edge with gold: 
In darknefs now he fhrouds his vanifh’d beams, 
And night afcending mounts her fable throne! 
How chang’d, how gloomy, every fcene that glow’d 
So late with beauties—earthly fcenes divine ! 
Faint and more faint the fick’ning fplendours die 
That ftreak’d yon fkies; a louring fadnefs hides 
Each flow’r’s expiring luftre; while the gold 
That edg’d the gay carnation, flames no more; 
Each objeét wearing one fad mournful hue. 
Such would the afpect feem of all the fcenes 
Of joy and beauty chearing now her ifle, 
If Britain, doom’d to arbitrary fway, 
F’er bends her humble knee to lawlefs pow’r. 


A 
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Here we cannot help thinking that Mr. Newcomb has 
either fomewhat miftaken, or faultily deviated from, his ori- 
ginal: For, as thefe Contemplations arife from the progrefs | 
of a fummer’s eve to midnight, and from that to the return 
of morn; fo one object ought not to anticipate another in 
the defcription. But our Poet has here fallen into this dif- 
order; for with what propriety can the following lines, which, 
in Mr, Newcomb’s verfion, are next in order to the laft quo- 
tation, be inferted after it? viz. 

While 
























































of HERVEY’s Contemplations. 


While mufing lonely thus, the lamp of day 
Shoots headlong in the weftern wave to cool 
His fiery chariot—See the fhade extends, 

And lengthens as he finks ; his ample orb 
fat hanging o’er the ocean’s verge, now fhews 
is face more ample. 


The fame objections may be alfo urged againft the begin- 
ning of Mr. Newcomb’s fecond book, which only contains a 
defcription of twilight, altho’ in the firft book he had conti- 
nued his contemplation down to perfect darknefs. 

Nor is his third and laft book, tho’ greatly fuperiour to the 
other two, entirely free from a diforderly arrangement. 
Who, for inftance, after hearing the noon defcribed, 


Refulgent, glitt’ring on her filver throne ! 
— the ftarry train 
Waiting their beauteous regent 


would expeé to find the following lines immediately after. 











Survey yon feather'd /rangers* on each bough 
Perching, or fportive in the flow’ry vale! 
Their plumes how gay! how various is their fong! 


Mr. Hervey has avoided this impropriety; by the manner ir 
which he introduces this illuftration of the inftability of all 
fublunary enjoyments. * You have feen,’ fayshe, * no doubt, 
‘ a fet of pretty painted birds, perching on your trees, or fport- 
< ing in your meadows. You was pleafed with the lovely vi- 
‘ fitants, that brought beauty on their wings, and melody in 
© their throats.’ 

But to clofe thefe flight objeftions, of which we fhould 
have been lefs liberal, had not.the verfion pofleffed merit fuffi- 
cient to recommend it to a critical attentions we mutt obferve, 
that tho’ his defcription of the foreft monfters is equal to the 
original, (p. 32.) we could have wifhed, that he had not o- 
mitted that of the wolf and the fox, as the latter, at leaft, 
of thefe objects, brings the picture home to our own 
country. Forthe fame reafon, we are forry Mr. Newcomb 
did not embrace the fine opportunity offered by Mr. Hervey, 
of fhewing that not the comet, which the pious Meditant in- 
troduces, but our national calamities, efpecially the difeafe a- 
mong the horned cattle, portended deftruction, What a noble 
fubject for poetry has he here neglected? Mr. Newcomb has 





* Feather'’d Strangers, &c. Mr. Hervey only terms them vi/i- 
tants; to which /érangers isby no means fynonymous. e 
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296 NeEwcomes’s Verfification 


“— i the ufes which Mr. Hervey affigns to the Moon, 
» O4, O05 
. Is not our Poet alfo blameable for over-looking the fchool- 
boy, who, in Hervey, (p. 51.) makes fo diftinguifhed a fi- 
gure? The Author, (p. 62.) moralizes on the Bills of Mor- 
tality to be met with in our News-papers, in a ftriking man- 
ner, but this paflage Mr. Newcomb has alfo reje&ted. The 
Poet too, fometimes, gives us the defcription, and not the 
reflection: thus, for inftance, p. 75, 76, he defcribes the 
moon’s appearance on the fea; tut takes no notice of the ufe 
that Mr. Hervey makes of it, p.g7, ‘ Such methinks,’ &c. 
We fhall conclude this article with fome inftances of our 
Poet’s fuperiority to his original. ‘This, as it is the eafieft, 
fo is it the moft agreeable part of our province ; for, indeed, 
we have only to turn over the two books, and compare them, 
Mr. Newcomb will almoft every where, except in the paflages 
we have noticed, be found to have improved upon his Author ; 
and tho’ the following defcriptions are finely wrought up by 
Mr. Hervey, yet Mr. Newcomb’s copy is perhaps the more 
finifhed performance. 


HERVEY. 


¢ Sometimes, at this hour, another moft remarkable fight 
amufes the curious, and alarms the vulgar. A blaze of lam- 
bent meteors is kindled, or fome very extraordinary lights are 
refraéted, in the quarters of the North. — Sometimes, the 
{treams of radiance, like legions rufhing to the engagement, 
meet and mingle ; infomuch that the air feems to be all con- 
fli€ting fire. Atother times, they ftart from one another; 
and, like legions in precipitate flight, {weep, each a feparate 
way, through the firmament. Now, they are quiefcent; 
anon, they are thrown into a quivering motion ; prefently, 
a nimble glance diffufes them over the whole hemifphere. 
Sometimes, with an afpect awfully ludicrous, they reprefent 
extravagant and antic vagaries; at other times, you would 
fufpect, that fume invifible power was playing off the artil- 
¢ lery of the fkies, and giving us the flafh without the roar,’ 


NEwcompes, 


See, at this midnight hour, a different fcene 
The curious wakes, the vulgar eye alarms! 
See, quivering inthe northern fkie, a blaze 
Of meteors kindles, with refracted beams 
Croffing each other——Now the radiant ftreams 
Mingle, and meetin one; the flaming air 
A beauteous deluge of conflicting fires, 
Which now afunder ftart, like troops that fly 


ee | 


Precipitate 
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of HERVEY’s Contemplations. 


Precipitate aleng the martial field! 

Now, without motion, glow; anon aflume 

A quivering radiance, which expands their flames 
Wide o’er the hemifphere; this hour when viewed, 
Awful and ludicrous at once, they feem 

The antic wild vagaries of the fky ; 

Glittering, but to amufe ; the next beheld, 

The eye all dread, fufpects fome hand divine 

Plays off the dumb artillery of the fkies, 

The light’ning’s flafh, without the thunder’s noife. 


HERVEY. 

‘If this waving brightne/s, which plays innocently over 
‘ our heads, be fo amazing to multitudes ; what inexpreffible 
‘ confternation muft overwhelm unthinking mortals, when the 
‘ general conflagration commences! The day, the dreadful day, 
‘ is approaching ; Inthe which the heavens fhall pafs away with 
© a great noife, and the elements fhall melt with fervent heat ; the 
© earth alfo, and all the works that are therein, fhall be burnt up. 
‘ That mighty hand which once opened the windows from on 
‘high, and broke up the fountains of the great deep, will then 
© unlock all the magazines of fire, and pour a fecond delu 
‘uponthe earth. ‘The vengeful flames, kindled by the breath 
© of the Almighty, fpread themfelves from the center to the cir- 
‘ cumference. Nothing can withftand their impetuofity ; no- 
‘ thing can efcape their rage. Univerfal defolation attends 
© their progrefs. Magnificent palaces, and: folemn temples, are 
€ Jaid in ihe. Spacious cities, and impregnable towers, are 
© mingled in one fmoaking mafs. Not only the productions of 
© human art, but the works of almighty power, are {uel for the 
* devouring element. The everlafting mountains melt, like the 
© {fnows which cover their fummits, Evenvaft oceans, ferve 
‘ only to rw the inconceivable rapidity and fury of the 
‘ blaze—O! how fhall I, or others, ftand undifmayed. a- 
* midft the glare of a burning world; unlels the Lord Jehovah 
* be our defence? How fhall we be upheld in fecurity, when 
* the globe itfelf is finking in a fiery ruin; unlefs the rock of 
* ages be our fupport ?’ 


NEWCOMB. 


If then thefe waving lights, in ftreams that play 
Innocuous round our head, fuch terror pour 
Into man’s heart, what dread, and deeper pain 
Shall wound his aching breaft, when wrath divine 
Which holds its flames imprifon’d now, fhall fpread 
Red torrents, deluges of melting fire, 
The earth, and all its beauties to confume, 
Leaving 











298 Newcoms’s.Verffication, €¢. 


Leaving a blank in nature, where they burn. A 
The day, the folemn day, is on the wing, 

In which the heavens, like a parch’d-folded roll, 

The thunder burfting loud, fhall pafs away ; 

Each element diffolve ; till in a blaze 

The world at laft, no more a world, expires. 

That mighty hand above, which open’d wide 

The windows of yon heaven, unbar’d the folds 

That held the fountains of the deep enclos’d ; 

Shall once unlock his magazines of fire, 

Central and heavenly ; from their caverns pour 

A fecond deluge, which fhall burft its way, 
Unconquer’d, unreftrain’d, where’eer it glows, 

And in one gen’ral wreck, all nature fhrow’d. 

What energy mutt drive the rufhing flame, 

The burning tempeft with what fury blaze, 

When Pow’r divine incens’d, and heavenly rage 
Breathes to infpire the torrent as it rolls? 

The facred temple, the imperial dome, 

The kingly palace, and proud marbl’d tow’r, 

The rocks eternal bafe, unfhook before, 

Shall mingle in one fmoaking mafs, in vain 

Refifting, where the ruddy torrent burns. 

Each boafted pile that human art has rais’d, 

The arch, the column, the high tow’ring fpire, 

All blaze to fpread the ruin, and fupply 

Fuel, to feed the wild outrageous flame! 

How impotent all human pow’r, to ftay 

The rapid deluge; like the fnow that hides ' 
Their tops, when the parch’d mountains melt away, , 
When waters burn, and feas augment the blaze: 
Shall man’s frail heart, unfhaken, undifmay’d, 
When ftars are falling, angels own a fear, 

And figh from heaven to view a world in flames, 
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Maintain its peace, amidft the dreadful glare 
Of fiery elements ; the laft dire blaze, 
Which the loft earth, to duft and afhes turns !” 


To conclude, where the’ Meditant furpaffes the Poet, the 
former is, perhaps, fo inimitable, that the latter lofes no bo- 
nour; but where he excels his original, he certainly merits our 
applaufe. We therefore wifh that this ingenious Gentleman 
would give us, inthe fame manner, the other Meditations, 3 
he is mafter of an harmonious verfification, and poffeffes much 
of the fpirit of his friend Dr. Young, whofe ftyle he er 









profeffes to imitate. "11 
























An duquiry, Fe 299 


An Inquiry into the Nature and Defign of Baptifm; in which 
the Neceffity of itis proved, the Qualifications for it explain- 
ed, and the Right of Infants to it afferted, 8vo. 2s. 64d, 
Waugh, Henderfon, &c. 


PON a fubjeé& that has been folong, and fo largely dif- 
cuffed, by a variety of writers, it may, perhaps, be 
thought almoft impoffible to advance any thing, that has not 
been already faid. This, however, the Author of this 
Inquiry aflures us, in his preface, that he has done; and 
the work itfelf confirms the aflertion. His fcheme is new, 
the arguments he produces are fet in a new light, and many of 

his illuftrations of Scripture, are curious, and uncommon. 
After he has given a critical explanation of the words of the 
commiffion, he proceeds to ftate what he has to offer upon the 
fubject, under kve propofitions; the firft of which is, that 
the direét intention of the ordinance of Baptifm, is to initiate 
perfons into the Chriftian religion; to devote and confecrate 
them to Chrift; and to make them vifible and acknowleged 
members and fubjects of his Church and Kingdom. All the 
wafhings of the Jews may be reduced to two heads; thofe of 
Purification, and thofe of Dedication or Confecration. The 
Baptifm of John was indifputably of the former kind: but it 
may be alleged, that our blefled Lord fubmitted to it; and 
that it could not therefore be a Baptifm of Repentance and Pu- 
rification only, fince he had no fins to repent of, no defile- 
ments from which he needed to be purified. The folution of 
this difficulty leads our Author into a long and curious difquifi- 
tion concerning the High Priefthood of Chrift; in the courfe 
of which he endeavours to prove, that his baptifm was a ne- 
ceflary part of his confecration to that office. It is next 
fhewn, that the Baptifm which our Saviour inftituted for his 
followers, was different from that which the difciples of John 
received, and abfolutely incumbent even upon them, when 
they embraced the religion of Jefus. As it may be objected, 
that the Apoftles themfelves had no other Baptifm, than that 
of John, our Author thinks, that the peculiar Baptifm of 
Chriftianity may be found in the account of our Lord’s wafh- 
ing their feet, a little before his crucifixion... Since, there- 
fore, there are but two intentions of this ordinance, purifica- 
tion and confecration, it is evident, that the appointment of 
the Son of God muft be of the latter fort; even the fame fort 
to which he fubmitted himfelf. But tho’ the Baptifmof John 
differed in its defign, from that of Chrift, yet it was prepara- 
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tory toit; nay, we have fufficient ground to believe, that the 
two purpofes of this inftitution were united in fome of the firft 
adminiftrations of it, by the Apoftles. Still, however, it is 
manifeft, that, in other inftances, where there appeared an 
upright and unprejudiced heart, repentance was not infifted 
upon, neither was it neceflary ; becaufe perfons were already 
in that ftate into which repentance was intended to bring them, 
‘This is precifely the cafe of Infants, who have no prejudices, 
or bad habits; and who are, by that very circumftance, put 
into acapacity to receive the Baptifm which is truly and pro- 


perly Chriftian. The diétates of found Reafon do likewifé 


declare ftrongly in favour of their right to this privilege, and 
their qualification to partake of it. Some extraordinary things 
are advanced, by our Author, concerning the early capacity 
of children for religious knowlege and attainments, which we 
cannot entirely fall in with; tho’ we have appealed to that 
humanity and parental tendernefs, which he fuppofes will 
hear what he hath faid, with full conviction. 

We fhall now proceed to his affertion, that Divinity itfelf 
hath efpoufed the caufe of Infants. ‘This leads him to his fe- 
cond Propofition, viz. that Baptifm is a qualification necef- 
fary for all Chriftians, in order to their becoming Membets 
of the church of Chrift, and to their obtaining a right to 
the privileges and bleffings of the Gofpel Covenant. It is, 
fays he, the door of admittance; and the perfon who does not 
enter in by this door, has no title to the name of a Chriftian, 
or the advantages of our Saviour’s Difpenfation. But as it 
has been faid, that Baptifm was only intended to profelyte 
people from other religions, our Author confiders the objection 
at large; and fhews, that Profelyte, was not, like Chriftian 
Baptiim, an ordinance of initiation. He examines, likewife, 
the cafe of Abraham, with great accuracy ; and proves, that 
the Difciples of Jefus have a full right to the covenant made 
with that eminent Patriarch; that it was, indeed, the Gofpel 
Covenant itfelf; and that Circumcifion is fucceeded by Bap- 
tifm. This laft inftitution being therefore abfolutely wer 
for all Chriftians, the only queftion remaining to be decided, 
is, what is the moft proper time of life, in which it ought to be 
adminiftered ? Here the Author, ftrongly and folidly, pleads 
the cau‘e of Infants ; and concludes with a pathetic addrefs 
to thofe who profefs a belief in the revelation of the $on of 
God, and yet negleét Baptifm, either with refpeé&t to them- 
felves, or their children. -? 

The third propofition declares, that the only qualification 


requifite {or Baptifm, is a well difpofed and teachable mind; 
or 
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or a temper and fpirit free from all prejudice againft the doc- 
trines and laws of Chrift, and ready to receive and entertain 
them, when fairly propofed. The Baptifm of Repentance, 
which John adminiftered, and which the Apoftles alfo admi- 
niftered, before the refurrection, is annulled and rendered 
ufelefs to us Chriftians, It appears from the whole tenor of 
the hiftory of the New Teftament, that all the Faith which 
entitled perfons to the name of Believers, and gave them a 
public admiffion into the Chriftian Church, was no more 
than a conviction of the divine authority of the Lord Jefus. 
This our Author endeavours to evince by a critical enquiry 
into feveral paflages of the Evangelifts, and into every con- 
verfion that we read of, in the Acts of the Apoftles, A 
difpofednefs of heart to affent to the truths, and obey the pre- 
cepts, of the Saviour, being» therefore, all that is included 
$n- Faith which qualifies for Baptifm; it folows, that 
Infants are r.ot only the proper fubjects of the ordinance, but 
of all fubjects the moft proper. ‘They really believe in Chrift : 
and they are Believers in the pureft and moft genuine man- 
ner; a circumftance we cannot be affured of, with regard to 
adult perfons. 

The defign of the fourth propofition is, to prove that in- 
ftruction in the principles, and obfervance of the duties of 
Chriftianity, are indifpenfable attendants of Baptifm, and are 
abfolutely neceflary to render the fubjects of it complete dif- 
ciples of Chrift. Our Author tells us, that teaching was not 
intended to go before, but to fucceed Baptifm; and points 
out what thofe laws and injunctions were, which the Apoftles 
inculcated on the followers and fervants of Chrift. He makes 
likewife fome juft obfervations concerning preaching; and 
clearly fhews, that inftruétion in morals is. the inftruQion 
which our Saviour made ufe of, and which he principally re+ 
quires of thofe whofe bufinefs it is to propagate the Gofpel. 
As to the perfons to whom this teaching is committed, it is 
the Author’s opinion, that befides Minifters. there fhould be 
fureties provided, who will folemnly take upon them the 
Chriftian education of children; and the parents are in gene- 
ral the propereft for the office; yet where parents are igno- 
rant, or wicked, he thinks other {ponfors will then be-ex- 
tremely ufeful. 

Under the laft propofition, he enumerates the bleffings and 
privileges which ate promifed, and communicated, by our Lord, 
to Chriftians, on account of their Baptifm. Thefe are, the 
Gifts of the Spirit, Regeneration, Adoption, the being Heirs, 
Joint Heirs with Chrift, Heirs of God, the aflurance of ae 
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nal life, and the means for the enjoyment of it. For the@ 
benefits baptized Infants are qualified, and to thefe they are 
entitled. Our Author informs us, that he would by no means 
confine the univerfality and diffufivenefs of the divine good- 
nefs; but he plainly intimates, that fuch as die unbaptized, 
whether adult perfons or children, can only have a right to 
that happinefs which belongs to the virtuous Heathen; and 
can have no claim to the peculiar privileges and falvation of 
the Chriftian Covenant. 

Upon the whole, tho’ he has advanced feveral things which 
appear too fanciful, and has fallen into fome fentiments 
and expreffions which may be charged with feverity, yet we 
may venture to recommend his work, as worthy the _pe- 
rufa] of all who are curious in enquiries relating to this much 
controverted fubject. K-; 


ii. 





A free Enquiry into the Nature and Origin of Evil. In fix 
Letters to - I2mo. 2s. 6d. Dodfley. © 





HERE is fcarce any queftion within the whole com- 

pafs of theological or philofophical enquiry, that has 
more exerciled the thoughts of fpeculative men, in all 
than that concerning the Origin of Evil. And, indeed, i 
we take an attentive and impartial furvey of the various evils, 
both natural and moral, to which human nature is fubjed; 
when we confider the ravages of lawlefs ambition, the devaf- 
tations of war, the defolations occafioned by tempefts, earth- 
quakes, and inundations, the numberlefs miferies arifing from 
oppreffion, from civil and ecclefraftical tyranny, from pride, 
avarice, malice, and envy, with all thofe pains and diforders, 
both of body and mind, which are included in the long cata- 
logue of human woes, we are naturally led to enquire howall 
this comes to take place under the adminiftration of a Being, 
poffeffed of unerring wifdom, uncontroulable power, and 
boundlefs goodnefs, who is fuppofed to have had no other 
view in creating us, but to communicate the higheft happinefs 
of which our natures are capable. 

Various are the folutions that have been given of this im- 
portant and difficult queftion; and yet, notwithftanding the 
many volumes that have been written upon the fubject, no- 
thing has been advanced, that we know of, that can give full 
fatisfaCtion to an inquifitive mind. Nor, indeed, is this at all 
to be wondered at: the line of human underftanding is un- 


doubtedly too fhort to'fathom the depths of the divine difpen- 
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fations, and the moft enlarged capacity too narrow to compre- 
hend the fchemes of infinite wifdom. The higheft orders of 
intelligent natures may, for ought we know, be unacquainted 
with all the reafons of the divine conduct in this refpe&t, and 
incapable of difcerning the various ends that may be anfwered 
bythe permiffion of evil, in the ftupendous and complicated 
fyftem of the univerfe. 

Notwithftanding the many evils, however, wherewith hu- 
man life is chequered, the moft fuperficial enquiry into the 
difpenfations of Providence, and the works of Nature, is fuf- 
ficient to conyince us, that Goopness prefides over the whole: 
we are furrounded with the moft evident and ftriking marks. of 
benevolent defign; the farther we carry our refearches, the 
clearer evidences we meet with of this comfortabletruth; in 
avariety of inftances we fee that evil is the occafton of exten- 
five good ; and that this may be the cafe in numberlefs refpeéts, 
by us inconceivable, feems highly probable from analogy. 
The obvious inference from all this is, that no conclufive ar- 
gument can be drawn from the evil that appears in the world, 
againft the goodnefs of the Author of it; nay, fo far from it, 
that we can never poffibly be fure, that evil is not abfolutely 
neceflary in the univerfal fyftem, in order to the produétion cf 
the greateft poffible good. ‘This is fufficient to fatisfy every 
modeft Enquirer, and to filence the prefumptuous cavils of 
Scepticifn and Infidelity ; for tho’ we cannot give a fatisfac- 
tory account of the origin of Evil, nor difcover the various 
important ends that may be anfwered by it, yet, from the 
moft accurate furvey of the works and ways of God which 
fall under our obfervation, we have reafon to conclude, that 
the univerfal tendency is to happinefs, and that the univerfal 
Creator is good to all, and his tender mercies are over all bis works. 

But it is time to leave general reflections, and to come to 
our Author, whofe manner of accounting for the origin of 
Evil, is different from that of any Writer that we know of, 
who has treated upon the fubjeét. He is of opinion, that to 
produce good exclufive of evil, isone of thofe impoffibilities 
which even infinite Power cannot accomplifh ; and that all 
evils owe their exiftence folely to the neceffity of their own 
natures; by which he means, that they could not pottbly 
have been prevented, without the lofs of fome fuperiour good, 
or the permiffion of fome greater evil than themfelves. Ma- 
ny evils, he thinks, will unavoidably infinuate themfelves by 
the natural relatious and circumftances of things into the mo 
perfect fyftem of created Beings, even in oppofition to the 


wil of an Almighty Creator, by reafon they cannot be ex- 
cluded 
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cluded without working contradiétions ;_ which not being pro. 
per objects of power, it is no diminution of Omnipotence to 
affirm, that it cannot affeét them. 

From what he has offered upon the fubje&, if well confi- 
dered and purfued, fuch new lights, he are, may be ftruck 
out as cannot fail, under the direction of learning and impar- 
tiality, to lead the human mind thro’ unknown regions of {pe- 
culation, and to produce the moft furprifing and ufeful difco. 
veries in Ethics, Metaphyfics, and in Chriffianity too. The 
important propofition, that all natural evil derives its exiftence 
from neceflity, and all moral from expediency arifing from that 
neceffity, is a Mafter-key, he tells us, which, he is certain, 
will at once unlock all the myfteries and perplexing doétrines 
of Chriftianity, and explain fairly, without the leaft affiftance 
from theological artifice, all thofe abftrufe fpeculations of ori- 
ginal Sin, Grace, and Predeftination, and vicarious punifh- 
ments, which the moft learned have never yet been able to 
‘make confiftent with Reafon or Common Senfe, 

Upon reading this pompous déclaration, we were ftruck 
with the ftrong refemblance it bears to thofe Noftrum. Adyer- 
tifements we fo frequently meet with in our News-papers, 
and could not help being of opinion, that if, inftead of the 
important propofition above-mentioned, the words Theological- 
Powder, Tinéture, or Eletary, were fubftituted, and its incom- 
parable qualities, and furprifing effects, diftin@tly and fully 
enumerated, it would be the moft effectual method of expo- 
fing the vanity of fuch high pretenfions: but we fhall leave 
our Readers to purfuethis hint, and proceed to lay before them 
the fubftance of what is advanced in our Author’s fix Letters; 
which we fhall be able to doin a very few pages, as the whole 
of this Half-crown performance would not fill more than three 
or four fheets of this Review: fuch are the improvements that 
ate daily making in the Arts of Authorfhip and Book-felling ! 

In his firft Letter, then, our Author fhews the importance 
of the Enquiry into the Origin of Evil, gives a fhort account 
of what has been offered by ancient and modern Philofophers 
to clear up the difficulty; and, as none of the folutions that 
have hith rto been given appear fatisfactory, he lays down 
what he takes to be the true folution. But in order to a clear- 
er and fuller difcuffion of the fubject, he thinks it neceflary to 
divide evils intg their different {pecies, and beftow on eacha 
feparate confideration. This he does under the following 
heads; Evils of Imperfefion, Natural Evils, Moral Evils, 
Political Evils, and Religious Evils: which, he thinks, com: 
prehead moft of tho‘e to which human Nature is liable. 
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In purfuance of this plan, he proceeds, in his fecond Let- 
ter, totreat of Evils of Imperfeéion, which are in truth, he 
fays, no Evils at all, but rather the abfence of fome com- 
parative good ; fo that this part of his fubjeét does not detain 
him long. No fyftem, he obferves, can poffibly be formed, 
even in imagination, without a fubordination of parts; ac- 
cordingly, in the formation of the univerfe, God was obliged, 
in order tocarry onthat juft fubordination fo neceflary to the 
very exiftence of the whole, to create Beings of different ranks ; 
and to beftow on various fpecies of animals, and alfo on the 
individuals of the fame fpecies, various degrees of under{ftand- 
ing, ftrength, beauty, and perfection; to the comparative 
want of which advantages we give the names of folly, weak- 
nefs, deformity, and imperfection, and very unjuftly repute 
them Evils: whereas, in truth, they are bleffings as far 28 
they extend, tho’ of an inferior degree, and are no more ac- 
tual Evils, than a fmal! eftate is a real misfortune, becaufe 
many may be pofleffed of greater. 

It would have been no more aninftance of God’s wifdom, 
he fays, to have created no Beings but of the higheft and moft 
perfect order, than it would be of a painter’s art, to cover his 
whole piece with one fingle colour the moft beautiful he could 
compofe. Had he contined himfelf to fuch, nothing could 
have exifted but demi-gods, or arch-angels, and then all in- 
ferior orders muft have been void and uninhabited: but as it 
is more agreeable to infinite benevolence, that all thefe fhould 
be filled up with Beings capable of enjoying happinefs them- 
felves, and contributing to that of others, they muft necefia- 
rily be filled up with inferior Beings, that is, with fuch as are 
lefs perfect, but from whofe exiftence, notwithftanding that 
lefs perfeftion, more felicity upon the whole accrues to the 
univerfe, than if no fuch had been created; It is therefore 
utterly impraticable, our Author thinks, to exclude from 
creation this neceflary inferiority of fome Beings in compari- 
fon with others: all that even infinite power can do, is to 
make each as happy as their refpective fituations will permit. 

He comes now, in his third Letter, to treat of Narural 
Evils, by which he underftands the fufferings of fenfitive Be- 
ings only; for tempefts, inundations, and earthquakes, with 
all the diforders of the material world, are no farther Evi!s 
than as they affect the fenfitive: fo that under this head can 
be only comprehended pains of body, and inquietudes of 
mind. That thefe are real Evils, he readily acknowleges, 
and if any one is Philofopher enough to doubt of it, he begs 
leave to refer him to a fevere fit of ficknefs, or a tedious law- 
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fuit, for farther fatisfaction. Now if Gad is a good and be- 
nevolent Being, what end could he propofe from creation, 
but the propagation of happinefs? And if happinefs is the 
end of all exiftence, why are ail creatures that are made ca- 
pable of happinels, at the fame time condemned to innumer- 
able and unavoidable miferies ? 

‘ The true folution of this important queftion,”: fays our 
Author, ¢ fo long and fo vainly fearched for by the Philofo- 
phers, of all ages and all countries, I take to be, at aft, 
no more than this, that thefe real Evils proceed from the 
fame fource as thofe imaginary ones of imperfection before 
treated of ; namely, from that fubordination, without which 
no crested fyftem can fubfift; all fubordination implying 
imperfection, all imperfection Evil, and all Evil fome kind 
of inconvenience or fuffering: fo that there muit be parti- 
cular inconveniencies and fuiferings annexed to every parti- 
cular rank of created Beings by the circumftances of things, 
and. their modes of exiftence. Mott of thofe to which we 
ourfelves are liable, may be eafily {hewn to be of this kind, 
the effeéts only of human nature, and the flation man occu. 
pies in the univerfe: and therefore their origin is plainly 
deducible from neceffity ;_ that is, they could not have been 
prevented without the lofs of greater good, or the aJmifiion 
of greater evils than themiclves; or by not creating any 
fuch creatures as men atall. And tho’ this, upon a general 
view of things, does not fo forcibly flrike us, yet, ona 
more minute infpection into every gricvance attendant on 
human nature, it will moft evidently appear. Moft of thele, 
I think, may be comprehended under the following heads ; 
poverty, labour, inquietudes of mind, pains of body, and 
death; from none of which, we may venture to affirm, 
man could ever have been exempied, fv long as he continu- 
ed tobe man. God, indeed, might have “made us quite 
other creatures, and placed us in a world quite differently 
conftituted; but then we had been no longer men; and 
whatever Beings had occupied our ftations in the univaial 
fyftem, they muft have been liable to the fame inconve- 
niencies.’ 

If it be objected, that, after all that can he faid, there are 
innumerable miferies entailed upon a wage,” that have life, 
and particularly on man; many difeafes of the body and af- 
fiictions of miind, in which Nature feems to play the tyrant, 
ingenious in contriving torments for her children; that we 
cannot avoid feeing every moment with horror, numbers of our 
fellow creatures condemned to tedious and intolerable muiferies, 
fome 
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{ome expying on racks, others roafting in flames, fome ftarv- 
ing in dungeons, others raving inmad-houfes ; fome broiling 
in fevers, others groaning whole months under the exquifite 
fortures of gout and ftone. If it be faid further, that fome 
men being exempted from many calamities with which others 
are afflicted, proves plainly that all might have been exempt- 
ed from all; the charge, our Author fays, can by no means 
be difputed, nor can it be alleged that infinite power could. 
not have prevented moft of thefe dreadful calamities. From 
hence, therefore, he tells us, he is perfuaded, that there is 
fomething in the abftract nature of pain conducive to plea- 
fure; that the fufferings of individuals are abfolutely necef- 
fary to univerfal happinefs; and that, from connections to us 
inconceivable, it was impracticable for Omnipotence to produce 
the one, without at the fame time permitting the other. Their 
conftant and uniform concomitancy thro’ every part of Na- 
ture with which we are acquainted, very much corrobo- 
rates this conjecture, in which fcarce one inftance, we 
are told, can be produced of the acquifition of pleafure, or 
convenience, by any creatures, which is not purchafed by the 
previous or confequential fufferings of themfelves or others ; 
pointing out, as it were, that a certain allay of pain muft be 
caft into the univerfal mafs of created happinefs, and inflicted 
fomewhere for the benefit of the whole. 

The human mind can comprehend but a very fmall part of 
the great and aftonifhing whole: for any thing we know, the 
fufferings (and perhaps the crimes producing thefe fufferings) 
of the inhabitants of this terreftrial globe may, fome way or 
other, affect thofe of the moft diftant planet, and the whole 
animal world may be connected by fome principle as general 
as that of attraction in the corporeal, and fo the miferies of 
particular Beings be fome way neceflary to the happinefs of 
the whole. How thefethings operate, is, indeed, to us quite 
inconceiveable ; but that they do operate in fome fuch extenfive 
manner, is far, our Author thinks, from being improbable. 

One caufe, he obferves, from which many of our fevereft 
fufferings may be derived, may be difcovered by analogical 
reafoning, that is, by affimilating thofe things which are not 
objects of our underftanding, -to others which lie within 
their reach. Man-is one link of that vaft chain, defcending 
by infenfible degrees from infinite perfection to ‘abfolute 
nothing. As there are many’ thoulands below him, fo 
muft‘there be many more above him, If we look down- 
wards, we fee itinumerable fpecies of inferior Beings, whofe 
happinefs and lives are dependent on his will; we fee him 
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cloathed with their fpoils, and fed by their miferies and de. 
ftruction, inflaving fome, tormenting others, and murderi 
millions for his luxury or diverfion ; is it not therefore ana- 
logous and highly probable, that the happinefs and life of man . 
fhould be equally dependent on the wills of his fuperiougs? 
As we receive great part of our pleafures, and even fubfift. 
ence, from the fufferings and deaths of lower animals, may, 
not thefe fuperiour Beings do the fame from ours, and that by. 
ways as far above the reach of the moft exalted human under- 
ftandings, as the means by which we receive our benefits are 
above the capacities of the meaneft creatures deftined for our 
fervice ? 
The good order of the whole, our Author goes on to ob- 
ferve, and the happinefs it receives from a proper fubordina- 
tion, fufficiently accounts for the fufferings of individuals; 
and all fuch fhould be confidered but as the neceflary 
taxes, which every member of this great republic of the unis 
verfe is obliged to pay towards the fupport of the community, 
It is no derogation from the Divine Goodnefs, we are told, 
that thefe taxes are not always impofed equally in the prefent 
ftate of things ; becaufe as every individual is but a part of 
the great whole, fo is the prefent ftate but a part of a long, 
or perhaps an eternal fucceffion of others; and, like a fine 
gle day in the natural life, has reference to many more, both 
paft and to come. It is but as a page in a voluminous ac- 
count, from which no judgment can be formed on the ftate 
of the whole: but of this we may be aflured, that the balance 
will fome time or other be fettled with juftice and impartiality. 
The certainty therefore of a future ftate, in which we, and 
indeed all creatures endued with fenfation, fhall fome how or 
other exift, feems (if all our notions of juftice are not erro- 
neous) as demonftrable as the juftice of their Creator ; for if 
he is juft, all fuch creatures muft have their account of happi- 
nefs and mifery fomewhere adjufted with equity, and all crea- 
tures capable of virtue and vice muft, according to their bes 
haviour, receive rewards and punifhments; and, to render 
thefe punifhments confiftent with infinite goodnefs, they muft 
hot only be proportioned to their crimes, but alfo fome way 
neceffary to univerfal good; for no creatures can be called out 
of their primitive nothing, by an all-wife and benevolent 
Creator, to be lofers by their exiftence, or to be made mifer- 
able for no beneficial end, even by their own mifbehaviour: 
fo that all future mifery, as well as prefent, muft be: fubfervi- 
ent to happinefs, or otherwife infinite power, joined with in 
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finite goodnefs, would have prevented both vice and punifh- 
ment, 

Our Author now endeavours, in his fourth Letter, to clear 
up the Origin of Moral Evil, which, he fays, he has never 
feen accounted for by any Author, ancient or modern, in a 
manner that could give tolerable fatisfaction to a rational In- 
quirer. “Nor indeed can this be ever effectually performed, we 
are told, without at the fame time taking into confideration all 
thofe moft abftrufe fpeculations concerning the nature of Vir- 
tue, Free will, Fate, Grace, and Predeftination, the debates 
of ages, and matter of innumerable folios. T’o attempt this, 
therefore, in the compafs of a Letter, would be the higheft 
prefumption, did not our Author know that the moft difficult 
of thefe kinds of difquifitions are ufually better explained in a 
few lines, than by a thoufand pages. 

In order to find out the true origin of Moral Evil, therefore, 
he thinks it neceffary, in the firft place, to inquire into its na- 
ture and eflence ; or what it is that conftitutes one aétion evil, 
and another good. Various have been the opinions of various 
Authors on this criterion of virtue; and this variety, it is 
faid, has rendered that doubtful, which muft otherwife have 
been clear and manifeft to the meaneft capacity. Some have 
placed it in conformity to truth, fome to the fitnefs of things, 
and others to the will of God. But all this, our Author fays, 
is merely fuperficial: they refolve us not why truth, or the 
fitnefs of things, are either eligible or obligatory, or why God 
fhould require us to aét in one manner rather than another. 
The true reafon of which, we are told, can poffibly be no 
other than this, becaufe fome actions produce happinefs, and 
others mifery ; fo that all moral Good and Evil are nothing 
more than the produétion of natural. ‘This alone it is, that 
makes truth preferable to falfehood, this, that determines the 
fitnefs of things, and this, that induces God to command fome 
actions, and forbid others. . 

This is the only folid foundation on which any true fyftem 
of Ethics can be built, the only plain, fimple, and uniform 
rule by which we can pafs any judgment on our actions; b 
this we may be enabled, not only to determine which are ° 
and which are evil, but almoft mathematically to demonttrate 
the proportion of virtue or vice which belongs to each, by 
comparing them with the degrees of happinefs or mifery which 
they occafion. But tho’ the production of happinefs is the 
eflence of virtue, it is by no means the end: the great end is 
the probation of mankind, or the giving them an opportunity 
of exalting or degrading themfelves in another ftate by their 
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behaviour in the prefent. And thus it anfwers two moft im- 
portant purpofes, the confervation of our happinefs, and the 
teft of our obedience: for had not fuch a teft feemed neceffa- 
ry to God’s infinite wifdom, and productive of univerfal good, 
he would never have permitted the happinefs of men, even 
in this life, to have depended on fo precarious a tenure, as 
their!mutual good behaviour to each other; it being obfery- 
able, that he who beft knows our formation, has trufted no 
one thing of importance to our reafon or virtue. 

As fome teft of our obedience was neceflary, nothing could 
have been commanded for that end fo fit and proper, and at the 
fame time fo ufeful, as the practice of virtue; nothing could 
have been fo juftly rewarded with happinefs, as the produc- 
tion of happinefs in conformity to the willof God.  Itis this 
conformity alone which adds merit to virtue, and conftitutes 
the efiential difference between Morality and Religion. Mo- 
rality: obliges men to live honeftly and foberly, becaufe fuch 
behaviour is moft conducive to public happinefs, and confe- 
quently to their own; Religion, to purfue the fame courfe, 
becaufe conformable to the will of their Creator. Moralit 
induces them to embrace virtue from prudential confiderati- 

_ons; Religion, from thofe of gratitude and obedience. Mo- 
rality therefore, entirely abftracted from Religion, can have 
nothing meritcrious in it; it being but wifdom, prudence, 
or good ceconomy, which, like health, beauty, or riches, 
are rather © bligations conferred upon us by God, than merits 
in us towards him. ‘ The whole affair then of Religion 
¢ and Morality, the fubjeét- of fo many thoafand yolumes,’ 
continues our Author, *£ is, in fhort, no morethan this: The 
< Supreme Being, infinitely good, as well a: powerful, defirous 
© to diffufe happinefs by all pofiible means, has created innumer- 
able ranks and orders ‘of ‘Beings, all fubfervient to each o- 
ther by proper fubordination, One of thefe is occupied by 
man, a creature endued with fuch a certain degree of know- 

lege, reafon, and free-wiil, as is fuitable to his fituation, 
and placed for a time..on this globe, as in a {chool of pro- 
bation and education. Here he has an oppertunity given 
him of improving or debafing his nature, in fuch a manner 
as to,render-himifelf fit for a rank of higher perfection and 

happineis, or to degrade himfelf to a ftate of greater im- 
perfection and mifery ; necefiary, indeed, towards carrying 
on the bufinefs of the univerfe, but very grievous and bur- 
thenfome to thofe individuals, who, by their own mifcon- 

* duct, are obliged to fubmit to it. The teft of this, his 

¢ behaviour, is doing good, that is, co-operating with his 
¢ Creator, 
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Creator, as far as his narrow {phere of action will permit, 
in the production of happinefs. And thus the happinefs 
and mifery of a future ftate will be the juft reward or pu- 
nifhment of promoting or preventing happinefs in this. So 
artificially by this means is the nature of all human virtue 
and vice contrived, that their rewards and punifhments are 
woven, as it were, into their very eflence ; their immediate 
efrects give us a fore-tafte of their future, and their fruits 
in the prefent life are the proper famples of what they muft 
unavoidably produce in another. We have reafon given us 
to diftinguifh thefe con‘equences, and regulate our conduét ; 
and, left that fhould neglect its poft, confcience is alfo ap- 
pointed as an inftinétive kind of monitor, perpetually to re- 
mind us both of our intereft and our duty.’ 

Our Author now proceeds to the grand enquiry, viz. the 


Origin of Moral Evil; and after endeavouring to fhew, that 
it cannot be derived from the abufe of free-will in man, gives 


the following account of it. 
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‘ If moral evil, therefore,’ fays he, ¢ cannot be derived from 
the abuie of free-will in man, from whence can we trace its 
origin? Can it proceed from a juft, a wile, and a benevo- 
lent God? Can fuch a God form creatures with difpofi- 
tions to do evil, and then punifh them for acting in confor- 
mity! to thofe evil difpofitions? Strange and aftonifhing, 
irideed, muft this-appear to us, who know fo little of the 
univerfal plan! but is far, I think, from being irreconcile- 
able with the’ juftice of the Supreme Difpofer of all things : 
for let us but once acknowlege the truth of our firft great 
propofition (and moft certainly true it is) that natural evils 
exift from fome neceffity in the nature of things, which no 
power can difpenfe with, or prevent, the expediency of mo- 
ral evil will follow in courfe: for if mifery could not be 
excluded from the works of a benevolent Creator by infi- 
nite power, thefe miferies muft be endured by fome creatures 
or other, for the good of the whole: and if there were none 
capable of wickednefs, then they muft fall to the fhare of 
thofe who were perfeétly innocent. Here again we fee our 
difficulties arife from our wrong notions of Omnipotence, 
and forgetting how many difficuities it has to contend with ; 
in the prefent inftance, it is obliged either to afflict innocence, 
or be the caufe of wickednefs; it has plainly no other op- 
tion: what then could infinite wifcom, jutftice, and good- 
nefs do in this fituation, more confiftent with itfelf, than ta 
callinto Being creatures formed with fuch depravity in their 
Gifpofitions, as to induce many of them to aét in fuch a 
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manner, as to render themfelves proper fubjeéts for fuch 
neceflary fufferings, and yet at the fame time endued 
with fuch a degree of reafon and free-will, to put it 
in the power of every individual to efcape them by 
their gaod behaviour: fuch a creature is man; fo corrupt, 


‘ bafe, cruel, and wicked, as to convert thefe unavoidable 


miferies into juft punifhments, and at the fame time fo fen. 
fible of his own depravity, and the fatal confequences of 
guilt, as to be well able to correct the one, and to avoid the 
other. Here we fee a fubftantial reafon for the depravity of 
man, and the admittance of moral evil in thefe circumftan- 
ces feems not only compatible with the juftice of God, but 
one of the higheft inftances of his confummate wifdom, in 
ordering and difpofing all things in the beft manner their 
imperfect natures will admit. 

‘ There is undoubtedly fomething farther in the general 
depravity of mankind than we are aware of, and probably 
many great and wife ends are anfwered by it, to us totally 
incomprehenfible. God, as has been fhewn, would never 
have permitted the exiftence of natural evil, but from the 
impoffibility of preventing it, without the lofs of fuperior 
good; and on the fame principle the admiflion of morab 
evil is equally confiftent with the divine goodnels: and wha 
is he fo knowing in the whole ftupendous fyftem of nature, 
as to aflert, that the wickednefs of fome Beings may not, 
by means inconceivable to us, be beneficial to innumerable 
unknown orders of others? Or that the punifhments of 
fome may not contribute to the felicity of numbers, infinite- 
ly fuperior ? 

¢ But let us not forget that this neceffity of vice and punifh- 
ment, and its fubferviency to public good, makes no altera- 
tion in their natures with regard to man; for though the 
wifdom of God may extract from the wickednefs of men 
fome remote benefits to the univerfe; yet that alters not 
the cafe with regard to them, nor in the leaft extenuates 
their guilt. He has given them reafon fufficient to inform 
them, that their injuries ta each other are difpleafing to him, 
and free-will fufficient to refrain from fuch actions, and may 
therefore punifh their difobedience without any infringement 
of juftice: he knows, indeed, that though none are under 
any compulfion to do evil, yet that they are all fo framed 
that many will certainly do it; and he knows alfo that in- 
comprehenfible fecret, why it is neceflary that many fhould: 
but his knqwlege having no relation to their determinations 
renders not their vices lefs criminal, nor the ps of 
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¢ them Ie% equitable: for though with regard to God, vice 
¢ may be perhaps the confequence of mifery; that is, men 
‘ may be made inclined to vice, in order to rehder them 
‘ proper objects of fuch a degree of mifery as was unavoidably 
‘ neceflary, and previoufly determined for the fake of public 
‘ good; yet, in regard to man, mifery is the confequence of 
‘ vice; that is, all human vices produce mifery, and are juftly 
‘¢ punifhed by its infliction.’ 

Our Author concludes his fourth letter with a fhort appli- 
cation of the important propofition above-mentioned, to the 
doctrines of original evil, predeitination, and vicarious punifh- 
ment, and proceeds, in his fifth, to treat of political evils, 
by. which he means all thofe grievous burthens of tyranny and 
oppreffion, of violence and corruption, of war and defola- 
tion, under which all nations and ages have ever groaned on 
account of government; little lefs deftructive, perhaps, to 
the happinefs of mankind, than even anarchy itfelf; but which 
notwithftanding, are fo woven into the very eflence of all 
human governments, from the depravity of man, that with- 
out them none can be either eftablifhed, maintained, or admi- 
niftered, nor confequently be prevented, without changing 
that depravity into perfection; that is, without a complete al- 
teration of human nature. How this comes to pafs he en- 
deavours to explain by a fhort examination, firft, into the na- 
ture and origin of government in general, and afterwards into 
that of particular forms and policies; than which, nothing, 
we are told, has been more commonly mifunderftood and mif- 
reprefented ; but this, if we take our Author’s word for it, 
has been the cafe with almoft all the fubjeéts he treats of. 

As to government in gerieral, he fays, it is no wonder, that it 
is fo productive of evil, fince its very nature confifts of power 
trufted in the hands of fuch imperfect and vicious creatures as 
men, and exercifed over others as imperfect and vicious as them- 
felves ; in which there muft be pride, avarice, and cruelty, on 
one fide; envy, ignorance, and obftinacy on the other; and 
injuftice and felf-intereft on both. If we defcend to the exa- 
mination of particular forms of government, he fays, we fhall 
find, that none of them owe their origin to patriarchal power, 
the divine right of Princes, or the uninfluenced choice of the 
people ; * things which never exifted, but in the idle dreams of 
‘ vifionary politicians ; but all, to the ftruggles of ambition and 
‘ felf-intereft, fubfiding at laft into fome kind of policy ; either 
* into abfolute monarchy, or fome fpecies of popular govern- 
* ment, more or lefs remote from it, as the different parts wi it 
‘have 
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* have had ftrength or fortune to prevail; all which muft be 
* carried on by the fame vicious methods of violence or corrup- 
* tion, and confequently be productive of numberlefs, if not of 
© equal evils.’ 

In his fixth letter he treats of religious evils; by which he 
means all that madnefs and folly into which mankind have per- 
petually fallen, under the name of religion; together with all 
thofe perfecutions, maflacres, and martyrdoms, which fome have 
been induced to infli@, and others to fuffer, from an enthu- 
fiaftic zeal for thofe errors and abfurdities. Now thefe evils, 
too, we are told, owe their exiftence to no defeét of eoodnels 
or power in God, but to the imperfection of man, and their 
own neceffity ; that is, to the impracticability of giving a per- 
feét religion to an imperfect creature. In order to explain 
whence this impracticability arifes, he obferves, that there are 
but two methods that we know of, by which God can com- 
municate a religion to mankind; either by the dedudtions 
which he has empowered him to make by the force of that 
natural reafon which he has implanted in him, or by the ex. 
traordinary interpolition of divine revelation. Now from the 
firft of thefe nothing perfect can be expected: our reafon is 
unttable in its foundations, and uncertain in its conclufions ; 
our lives are extremely fhort, and our progrefs in fcience no 
lefs tedious, and retarded by numberlefs obftacles: much of 
our time ts employed i in getting ideas, and much in acquiring 
Janguage to expreis them ; few men have capacities to rea‘on, 
and fewer leifure ; . fo that to raife any tolerable fyftem of reli- 
gion, or morals, from human reafon, requires the labours of 
many generations, 

If we confider the other method, by which God can com- 
municate a religion to mankind, we fhall find it no lefs in- 
capable of producing a perfect one; becaufe, though God is 
{ufficiently able to give a perfect religion, man is utterly unable 
to receive it. God cannot impart ‘knowlege to creatures, of 
which he himfelf has made them incapable by their nature and 
formation: he cannot inftruét a mole in aftronomy, or an 
oyfter in mutic, becaufe he has not given them faculties ne- 
ceflary for the acquifition of thofe {ciences. A revelation 
therefore from God can never be fuch as we might expect 
from infinite power, wifdom, and goodnefs, but mutt conde- 
icend to the ignorance and infirmities of man: was the wilet 
Jegiflature in “the world to compofe laws for a nurfery, they 
muft be childith laws: fo was God to reveal a religion to 
mankind, though the revealer was divine, the religian mutt 


be haman, or it could be of no ufe to thole for whole fakes it 
was 
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was revealed; and therefore, like them, it muft be liable to 
numberlefs imperfections : it muft want univerfality, authen- 
ticity, perfpicuity, and policy. It muft very foon be cor- 
rupted, and from that corruption be productive of the moft 
mifchievous effects: for as the pureft ftream poured into an 
impure vetlel, muft partake of its impurity; fo muft the moft 
perfect religion that can be revealed by God, to fo imperfect 
acreature as man, partake of his imperfection, and produce 
many and great evils, both natural and moral ; that is, much 
of that mifery and wickednefs which it was intended to pre- 
vent. ‘This, our Author fays, no wifdom can obviate, no 
power put a ftop to, fo long as that imperfection remains; 
but it muft conftantly come to pafs, from a train of unavoid« 


able confequences, which muft invariably follow their caufes,’ 


fo long as human nature continues what it ts. 

In the further profecution of this fubjeét, our Author tells 
us, that all arguments levelled againft the divine original of 
Chriftianity, founded on its imperfections and pernicious con- 
fequences (which are all, he thinks, that have any weight) 
may be proved to be vain and inconclufive; and this not by 
concealing or denying thofe imperfections and pernicious con- 
fequences, as many have abfurdly attempted, but by Hed 


fhewing, that they all proceed from the imperfe€tions of thofe’ 


cigatures to whom it is revealed; and that, fo long as thofe 
continue, thefe cannot be prevented by any wifdom, goodnefs, 
or power whatever. 

Thus have we given our Readers a pretty full view of what 
our Author has advanced on that puzzling and often debated 
queftion, Whence comes evil? And though he tells us, that he 
has fufficiently anfwered it, his folution does not appear fa- 
tisfactory: for, in the firft place, fuppofing it could be proved 
(though we imagine it nevercan) that Omnipotence could not 


prevent the introduction of natural and moral evil into any. 


fyftem that-was fit for infinite wifdom and gooJnefs to pro- 
duce, how is it poffible for us to know what quantity of evil 


would force itfelf upon Omnipotence, if we may be allowed 
the expreffion, or whether there is any more evil in the uni-~ 


verfe than what was abfolutely neceffary? In treating of na- 
tural evils, our Author acknowleges, that there are inumer- 
able miferies entailed upon mankind, moft of which Infinite 
Power could have prevented. How then does he account for 
thefe miferies that could have been prevented? Why he tells 
us, that he is perfuaded, there is fomething in the abftract na- 
ture of pain conducive to pleafure; that the fufferings of in- 
dividuals are abfolutely neceflary to univerfal happinefs ; eg 
that, 
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that, from connections to us inconceiveable, itwas impracticable 
for Omnipotence to produce the one, without at the fame time 

itting the other. But does it follow from our Author’s 
being perfuaded, that this is the cafe, that it really isfo? Are 
his conjectures to be taken for proofs? Or is not this plainly 
begging the queftion? 

Again, in accounting for moral evils, he tells us they were 
expedient, in order to prevent natural ones from falling to the 
fhare of perfect innocence, and to convert unavoidable fuffer. 
ings into juft punifhments; that Omnipotence was obliged 
either to afflict innocence, or be the caufe of wickednefs. But 
may it not be faid in this cafe, that the cure is worfe than the 
difeafe? If Omnipotence was reduced to fuch an alternative, 
would it not have been better to affli€t innocence, than be the 
caufe of fo much wickednefs and mifery? Of two evils, fure- 
ly the leaft is to be chofen. In a word, we cannot help faying, 
that our Author reduces Omnipotence to numerous dificul, 
ties, and endeavours to extricate it by very bungling expedients, 
—We fhall conclude with obferving, that though it may be 
true in fact, that even Infinite Power could not abfolutely 
exclude evil from the beft poffible fyftem of things, yet 
it is impoffible for us to prove this, our faculties being evi- 
dently inadequate to fuch refearches. R 


Differtation fur Origine du Mal. Par C. L. de Villette, 
Miniftre de lV Egl. Frang. de St. Patrick, a@ Dublin. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. fewed. Dublin, printed by fubfcription. 





E have in this work a kind of an abridgment of the 
rincipal obfervations and arguments that are made 
ufe of to fhew how the various evils to which human nature is 
fubject,. may be reconciled with the infinite goodnefs of the 
Supreme Creator. Though the Author has not thrown much 
new light upon his fubject, and fhewn little of that precifion 
and accuracy that are neceflary in philofophical enquiries, yet 
his work is not without its merit; it contains a variety of re- 
fiections upon feveral very important fubjects, viz. Human 
Liberty, Divine Prefcience, Predeftination, the Duration of 
Future Punifhments, &c. it is written in an eafy and familiar 
manner; and fhews nothing of a bigotted attachment to par- 
ticular fchemes and fyftems. 
The Author employs feveral pages in giving us his fentiments 
concerning human liberty, though his ideas upon this fubject 
are 
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are far from being clear and diftinét, Liberty, he fays, ig 
a power of chufing, without being determined in our choice 
by any motive; for he thinks it evident, that if our choice de- 
pends abfolutely upon any motive whatever, our liberty is an 
empty name, and we are, in effect, mere machines. The two 
great fprings of human actions, we are told, are, the defire of 
our own happinefs, and the defire of the happinefs of others. 
Now our Author fays, that we have a phyfical power of refift- 
ing both the one and the other of thefe principles; but that 
it is morally impoffible we fhould ever refift the firft, or the 
other, unlefs when in competition with the firft. 

In regard to the doctrine of the abfolute and infallible pre- 
fcience of the Divine Being, he looks upon it as extremely 
abfurd and dangerous, and tells us, that it leaves the Deity no 
employment worthy of him: #/ femble, dit il, gue la prefcience 
abfolue éte a Dieu toute occupation digne de lut. 

He is at great pains to fhew, that the ideas of juffice, laws; 
rewards, and punifbments, as applicable to human governments, 
occafion a great deal of confufion and perplexity, when applied 
to the difpenfations of the rok In the ftate of nature, 
he fays, there is no fuch thing as divine laws properly fo cal- 
led: the Deity does not act as a legiflator, or a fovereign, 
but only as an almighty and beneficent Being. There being 
no pofitive command, nor contract in the ftate of nature, it 
would be malice and cruelty, we are told, to annex an arbi- 
trary punifhment to the abufe of thofe faculties which are be- 
ftowed upon us, in order to make us happy; it is fufficient, 
that this abufe renders us miferable in the natural courfe of 
things. The defign of the Creator in bringing us into being 
was to make us happy; we refufe tobe happy: what occafion 
then for any other punifhment? If the Almighty interpofes 
the operations of his providence, and endeavours to prevent 
or coirect, by means of afflictions, the pernicious abufe of 
our faculties, this is not to be confidered as infliting a pu- 
nifhment in confequence of a law, but only as applying a re- 
medy or a prefervative. 

In a ftate of nature too, our Author fays, we are neither 
accountable to God, nor to any other Being, for our actions, 
according tothe ufual notion of accountablenefs :—but we muft 
not enlarge any farther upon his performance, and fhall con- 
clude this article with obferving, that there are many excel- 

lent reflections in it upon the divine goodnefs, the grand point 
‘which the Author is folicitous to eftablith, Ek: 
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Orations of Demofthenes, tranflated by the Rev. Mr. Francis, 
with critical and hiftorical notes. Vol.1. 4to. Subfcription- 
price 2 /. 25. for the whole in two volumes. Millar, 


N the Review for September laft we had the pleafure of 
adding ours to the general approbation with which Mr, 
Leland’s tranflation of the Philippic Orations was received ; 
and it is no {mall fatisfa€tion to us to find, that the continued 
applaufe of the Public hath given fuch a fanétion to our report, 
as a {fpeedy demand for a fecond edition (now publifhed in one 
volume octavo) undoubtedly implies. But the firft pare of 
Mr. Francis’s work, contains not only the orations againft 
Philip, and his letcer to the Athenians, but all the genuine 
remains of the political difcourfes of that excellent orator, . 
When men of abilities entertain the fame defigns, the publi¢ 
are naturally led to fet their refpective merits in oppofition, and 
to determine as reafon or prejudice directs. But where excel- 
lencies are fo nearly balanced, as in the tranflations juft men- 
tioned, it is with fome reluctance we interpofe in the compe- 
tition, as, by afligning fuperiority to one, we may feem inyidi- 
oufly to leflen the merits of the other. 

When we fay the tranflation by Mr. Francis merits applaufe, 
we {peak but as we think ; yet would it have appeared with 
more luflre, had not Mr. Leland’s been publifhed be- 
fore it. That ftrict adherence to the original which is, in 
fome refpects commendable, has, perhaps, by Mr. Francis, 
been carried to an excefs, which often interrupts the harmony 
of his itile, perplexes his periods *, and gives the whole an 

air 


* The following periods may be cited in proof of this affer- 
tion. ‘ But fince the meafures for all military defigns are the fame; 
* the general beads of forces neceffarily the fame, whether to enable 
us to repel our enemies, to fuccoar our allies, or to preferve oct 
rightful poffeffions, avherefore, while there are nations who pro- 
feis themfelves our enemies, wherefore do we feek for others? 
Why not cpenly prepare for war acainf} them, yet witha refolution 
of taking vengeance on this Barbarian, fhould he dare to injure or 
infule ws ?’—* For to enter into the fervice of a Barbarian, is ne- 
thing lefs than an enzagement for empire, life, manuers, liberty, and 
evbutfoever elf refembles them.—* Continue the peace ; be confi 
dent, and prepared. Then determine, that it fhal! be reported to the 
King, xot, by Jupiter, that Greece and the Athenians are fuctu- 
ating in their councils ; are alarmed with fear, or difturbed with 
cjyil diffentions, Far otherwi/, that were it not equally difho- 
© mdurable to the Grecians to break their faich, and violate their 
* oaths, as to him it 1s matter of glory, you had long fince as 
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air which the generality of Readers may think too claffical. 
He often gives an energy to fome particles, and tranflates 
others where the original ufes them in a fenfe lefs ftrong, or 
(as is frequent in that language) employs them only for the 
harmony of the period. Yet {till his diligence and accuracy 
deferve the learned Reader’s approbation ; which, perhaps, his 
delicacy may prefer to the fuperficial admiration of the mul- 
titude. 

‘The vaft variety of Authors he bas had recourfe to on 
this occafion, gives us a doubt whether we fhall moft com- 
mend his learning, or his modefty, in fuppreffing an oftenta- 
tion of it. Commentators, Divines, Hiftorians, Philofophers, 
and Poets, have all contributed to illuftrate this work; yet in 
fuch a profufion of materials, he never digrefles from his Aus 
thor; he only ufes thofe acquifitions in the elucidation 
of obfcurities in the original. His notes every where in- 
form, or amufe, never pall or difguft us. He feems wholl 
intent to imprefs on his Reader a juft conception of his Ora- 
tor’s addrefs and defign, and of the ftate of affairs, and con- 
nection of incidents, to which both the one and the other re- 
Jate; but aims not, by unnecefiary excurfions, to draw our at- 
tention merely on himfelf. 

But perhaps the Reader may defire to fee a fpecimen, or two, 
of this tranflation contrafted with Mr. Leland’s, Let us there- 
fore felect that fublime paflage which Longinus has inftanced 
as replete with all the variety of figurative paffion, In this 
we imagine both the candidates for fame have exerted all 
their powers: thcy are both equally exact to the original ; 
yet we fear both will not be thought equally unconfined, and 
melifluous, 


LELAND. 


© When therefore, O my Countrymen! when will you ex- 
‘ ert your vigour? When roufed by fome event? When 
* forced by fome neceffity? What then are we to think of 
* our prefent condition? ‘To freemen, the difgrace attending 
* on mifconduét, is, in my opinion, the moft urgent neceffity. 
‘ Or fay, is it your fole ambition to wander through the public 
* places, each enquiring of the other, ** What new advices ?”” 


ed againft him; thet, &c.’—* For as if they came Ambaffadors 
from thefe nations, no? Like cili zens of this republie, to which they 
were font, they mutually calumniate and accufe each other.’— 
If thefe the motives of their advice, by neither of them, as if they 
were actuated by their paffions even to madne/s, fhould you fuffer 
yourfelves to be perfuaded.’ 
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* Can any thing be more new, than that a man of Macedon 
‘ fhould conquer the Athenians, and give law to Greece} 
“¢ Is Philip dead? No, but in great danger.”—How are you 

concerned in thofe rumours? Suppofe he fhould meet fome 
fatal ftroke: you would foon raife up another Philip, if your 
interefts are thus regarded. For it is not to his own ftrength 
that he fo much owes his elevations as to our fupinenefs, 
And fhould fome accident affect him, fhould fortune, who 
hath ever been more careful of the ftate than we ourfelves, 
nowrepeat her favours ; (and may fhe thuscrownthem! ) be af. 
fured of this, that by being on the fpot, ready to take ad. 
vantage of the confufion, you will every where be abfolute 
mafters; but in your prefent difpofition, even if a favourable 
junéture fhould prefent you with Amphipolis, you could not 
take pofleffion of it, while this fufpente prevails in your de- 
figns, and in your councils.’ 
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FRANCIS. 


¢ When, therefore, O Men of Athens, when will you a& 
as your glory, your intereft demands? When fome new 
event fhall happen? When, in the name of Jupiter! fome 
ftrong neceffity fhall compel you? What then {hall we 
deem our prefent circumftances? In my judgment, the 
ftrongeft neceffity to a free people, is a difhonour attending 
their public meafures. Or, tell me, do you purpofe perpetu- 
ally wandering in the market-place, to afk each other, * Is 
6 any thing new reported?” Can any thing be more new, 
© than a Man of Macedon conquering the Athenians, and di- 
© recting at his pleafure the affairs of Greece? ‘Is Philip 
“‘ dead! not yet, by Jupiter! but extremely weakened by 
‘© ficknefs.” His ficknefs, or his death, of what importance 
to you? Should any accident happen to this Philip, you 
yourfelyes would inftantly create another, if fuch, as at pre- 
fent, your attention to your affairs. For not fo much by his 
own proper ftrength has he grown to this exceeding great- 
nefs, as by your indolence. However, fhould fome accident 
really happen to him; fhould fortune be fo far propitious to 
us, (fhe, who is always more attentive in her concern for 

than we are for ourfelves, and may fhe one day perfect this 
her own.work) be aflured, if you were near his dominions, 
and ready to advance upon the general diforder of his affairs, 
you might difpofe of every thing according to your plea- 
fure. But in your prefent difpofition, fhould fome favour 
able conjunéture even deliver up Amphipolis to you, thus 


¢ flu€tuating in your operations and your councils, you oe 
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© not receive the leaft benefit from the poffeffion, with regard 
¢ to Macedonia.’ 

Mr. Francis has prefixed to his tranflation, an effay on the 
political ftate of ancient Greece; from which we fhall make 
an extract or two. 

Concerning Philip of Macedon, our Author obferves, that 
¢ under pretence that the treafury of Macedonia was exhauft- 
¢ ed, he borrowed confiderable fums from all the wealthieft 
¢ citizens of Greece, who from thence became interefted in 
‘ his future fortune; and with an appearance only of receiv- 
‘ ing intereft for their money, were really the penfioners of 
* Philip.,—This is a curious anecdote, and fhews the anti- 

uity of funding; as well as the ill purpofe to which it may 
become fubordinate.—Nor lefs worthy of notice are the re- 
marks which our Author makes on the various revolutions 
which took place in the feveral ftates of Greece. ‘ Thefe re- 
‘ volutions,’ fays he, * happened in the compafs of a few years. 
Their periods are not exactly marked, ‘They are brought 
under one view, for the fake of the following reflections. 
That different fets of men, born in the bofom of liberty 
educated in principals of republican equality, and infpired 
from their infancy with a deteftation of arbitrary power, 
fhould univerfally purfue the fame plan of tyranny and do- 
mination, is matter of aftonifhment. But when we con- 
fider, that many of them were men of probity, honour, and 
virtue, before they were chofen by their fellow-citizens to 
execute the facred truft of government, and that inftantly 
they threw off all regards to juftice, religion, even to com- 
mon humanity, we muft be tempted to think, that nature 
hath implanted in the heart of man an appetite to enflave 
and opprefs his fellow-creatures. But of greater importance 
is the conclufion from thefe and numberlefs other examples, 
that we never fhould entruit a human creature, even in 
times of uttermoft diftrefs, with any powers unknown to the 
conftitution, in hopes of a precarious, uncertain relief. By 
this kind of confidence, the liberties of Greece and Rome 
were totally loft, and what nation now upon earth will 
prefume to fay, they may not be enflaved in the fame 
manner,’ 

Our Author concludes by informing us of his defign in this 
tranflation, and of the method he took to accomplifh it. 

© To give this Orator in Englifh, fuch as when he {poke in 
© the aflemblies of the Athenian people, not fuch as in mo- 
¢ dern phrafe he might be fuppofed, were he now alive, to 
‘ fpeak in either of our houfes of Parliament, was the prin- 
REVIEW, April, 1757. = © cipal 
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cipal intention of the Tranflator, Studious to maintain this 
intention, he hath with much application endeavoured (and 
he dares appeal to the learned Reader) to lay every member 
of every fentence, as'they are placed in the original. The 
arrangement of our thoughts is of more power in an ora~ 
tion, than their number or variety. The images in a period, 
like’ figures in a painting, owe much of their effe& to their 
harmony and keeping. : 

‘ Earneft to preferve'the fimplicity of his Author’s ftile, the 
Tranflator hath been cautious of uling.a fingle epithet of mere 
ornament. He hath not added one interrogation to thofe 
which appear, a to Longinus, with fo much fubli- 
mity in the original. He hath preferved all the paffionate 
exclamations and oaths of our orator, in his appeals to his 
Gods, although, perhaps, they recur too often. If the 
Reader fhould be difgufted with the too frequent return of 
the addrefs, O Men of Athens, he may be told it hath been 
fometimes omitted, and much attention ufed to place it in 
that very part of every fentence, in which Demofthenes him- 
© felf feems to have imagined it would {trike with greater force.’ 
—And Mr. Francis adds, in one of the notes accompanying 
his tranflution of Philip’s letter to the Athenians, ¢ It only re- 
‘ mains to inform the Englifh Reader, that Philip, in the ori- 
ginal, fpeaks always in the fingular number, although the 
Tranflator, in imitation of the modern ftile of Princes, 
hath ventured to {peak in the plural. If this alteration fhould 
appear blameable, let him, however, hope to be forgiven, 
as it is really the greateft boldnefs in his work.’ 

We are forry Mr. Francis has not, in general, been more 
adventurous. lf a Tranflator be literally exact, the fpirit of the 
original muft be loft in transfufion. ‘Tully, perhaps the beft 
Writer, as well as the belt Tranflator, of all arttiquity, has, 
in his tranflation of the Timzus of Plato, fhewn to pofterity 
what liberties may be taken with an original. Demofthenes 
frequently leads us into fevere deductions of rea/oning ; yet 
how often does he warm us with the pathetic fire of his decla- 
mation? We could wifh to fee every Tranflator fympathize 
with the feelings of his Author, This Mr. Francis’ has not 
always done, though, indeed, he ever attempts it *. He has 
inequalities which may catch the invidious attention of the cen- 
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* Compare the original (the Paris edition of Lambinus) folio, 
page 12, beginning at thefe words, ora» mer, &c. with Mr. Francis, 
page 127. For ewhen confederacies, &c. he Englith Reader may 
coilate this with Leland, octavo, page 50, For avien, Ce. 
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orious: but then he has excellencies that muft greatly pleaie 
the judicious. The general flow of his language is as follows« 
‘ I wonder none of you reflects, that if the Chians, Mity- 
* lenians, Rhodians, were governed by an Oligarchical po- 
© lity, I had almoft faid, were all mankind fubdued to this 
‘ kind of flavery, how dangerous it would prove to your con- 
* ftitution: I wonder none of you confiders, that if an Oli- 
‘ garchy were eftablifhed in all the ftates of Greece, they cer- 
tainly would not permit you to enjoy your Democracy. For 
well are they convinced, that you alone will arife to affert 
the caufe of liberty, and from whom they are apprehenfive 
of danger, them will they determine to deftroy. In all other 
inftances, they who have committed an injury, are to be 
deemed enemies to them alone, whom they have perfonally 
injured. But the deftroyers of a free conftitution, and affer- 
ters of Oligarchy, I pronounce are the common enemies of 
all, who are infpited with a zeal and fpirit of liberty.” *— 
For let not any one imagine, that the very fame comman- 
ders, by whom the republic hath been reduced from profpe- 
rity to ruin, fhall again raife her from ruin to profperity.’ + 
-—-* However it appears to me, with reafon appears, m 
‘ difficult for you to aét, at prefent, in a manner befitting 
© your dignity. The reft of mankind have only one conteft; 
“ that againft declared, open enemies, whom if they conquer, 
¢ nothing can hinder the fecure enjoyment of their conqueft. 
But by you, O Men of Athens, a double conteft muft be 
maintained ; the firft, in common with al! other ftates; the 
fecond, far greater, and more important. For in all your 
debates it is abfolutely neceflary to fubdue thofe among your 
own citizens, who have determined to aé in oppofition to 
the republic; fince therefore, through their oppofition, no 
meafure, in which the public welfare is concerned, can 
without difficulty, be carried into execution, it muft of.ne- 
ceffity happen, that you frequently commit very confiderable 
eirors. ‘That many people fearlefsly engage in this manner 
of directing your adminiftration, perhaps the-great-emolu- 
ments given to them by their corrupters, may be principally 
the caufes. But, indeed, you yourfelves may be with juftice 
blamed. For you ought, O Men of Athens, to retain the 
fame fentiments with regard to your civil polity, as to.your 
military difcipline. What fentiments? ‘That as you efteem 
the man who deferts the rank appointed for him by his Ge- 
neral in the day of battle, to be juftly branded with infamy, 
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nor worthy to partake the common privileges of an Athe- 
nian, fo it is equally juft, that they who defert the form of 
government, tranfmitted to them by their anceftors, and 
dare to introduce an oligarchical conftitution, fhould be de- 
prived of the glory of entering into your councils*.—Yet 
none of thefe Orators inform you from whence the ap- 
proaching diflolution of our government; none affumes this 
liberty of fpeech, therefore I will declare it. While you 
youre, O men of Athens, thus held in contempt, a 
very worthlefs multitude, without property, without arms, 
without rank among your fellow-citizens, are yet uncon- 
fcious even of your own miferies ; while neither your Ge- 
neral, nor any other Magiftrate, hath any folicitude about 
your decrees; while no one is willing to mention thefe dif- 
treffes, or to correét them; much lefs, by any honeft mea- 
fure to check their progrefs, from thence compute the appa- 
rent ruin of our conftitution. Yet far other orations, b 

the Gods, have impetuoufly, like a torrent, held their 
courfe among you; falfe in themfelves, and highly preju- 
dicial to your polity. For inftance, that your fafety confift- 
ed in your Courts of Juftice alone, and that it is your duty 
to preferve the equity of the ftate by your decrees. Tam 
not ignorant, that fome caufes, in which your common 
rights are concerned, are decided in thofe courts; but I 
likewife know, that our enemies are to be fubdued by arms, 
and that in them alone confifts the fafety of the conftitution. 
For decrees will never enable us to gain a victory over an 
armed foe: but they, who conquer your enemies, they 
alone give you power and fecurity to make decrees, and to 
act, in every other inftance, according to your pleafure. 
You fhould be formidable in the field; but in your Courts 
of Juftice humanet.’ 


_ 


* Oration 4th. 
+ Oration 14th, which concludes the volume. 
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A Differtation on the malignant ulcerous Sore-throat. By John 


Huxham, JZ, D. Fellow of the Royal College of Phyficians 
at Edinburgh, and of ibe Royal Society at London. 8vo. 15. 
Hinton. 


HIS experienced and learned Phyfician fuppofes the 
* difeafe he treats of here, to be the fame with that which, 


he obferves, was accurately cefcribed by. Dr. Fothergill, in his 


account 
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account of the Sore-throat attended with ulcers, publifhed in. 
+748: tho’ a medical Reader, who compares them, will ob- 
ferve fome difference in the fymptoms, We fhall mention but 
two, which feem the moft material. , Our Author fays, page 
21, ‘there was rarely any difpofition to fweat ;’ and page 42, 
¢ it was with great difficulty the fick could be brought to fweat 
‘ atall.’? Dr. Fothergill fays, page 25, ‘* after a fhort difturbed 
«¢ flumber [he is talking of the firft twenty-four hours of {ei- 
zure] ‘* afweat breaks out, which mitigates the heat and reft-. 
<< lefInefs,” &c. The laft Gentleman obferves, that the fick 


“ fometimes bled at the nofe towards the beginning of the difeafe ; 


and that premature, or irregular,appearances of the Menfes, were 
ufual at the invafion. He alfo mentions dangerous hemorrhages 
fupervening in the courfe of the difeafe. None of thefe ha- 
morrhages are mentioned in Dr. Huxham’s defcription of the 
diftemper he treats of, which he could not have omitted” 
in a profeffed and circumftantial detail of it, that employs a- 
bout twelve pages: whence it may be inferred, that the epi-- 
demical conftitutions of the feafons which occafioned thefe 
fore-throats, tho’ very fimilar, were not exactly alike. In- 
deed, the difeafe termed by Dr. Cotton, the Scarlet-fever, 
in his Letter to Dr, Mead concerning it, publifhed in 1749, 
feems to have. been more exact); the fame with this of 
Dr. Huxham’s, as they agree in neither mentioning any ear- 
ly fweats, nor any haemorrhages in it, but fpecify the Sore- 
throat and the eruption, in which they are all agreed; tho’ 
Dr. Cotton has denominated his difeafe from this laft fymp- 
tom, which was, tho’ in a various degree, as conftant as the 
firft. We mention this circumftance, as it may be a matter of 
of real importance to afcertain the effential relation or identity 
of a diftemper, occurring at a different time or place, which 
might otherwife happen to be treated with an improper differ- 
ence, by fuperficial practitioners, through the mere accident of 
a different appellation: to prevent which, it were to be wifhed, 
that in the naming of any new and epidemical difeafe, Phyfi- 
cians would agree to confider the moft remarkable or impor- 
tant of two infeparable fymptoms, (where two fuch occur) as 
the Pathognomic, or characteriftical one. 

From our Author's defcription of this diforder, the in- 
vafion of which was very various in different perfons, we fhall 
chiefly obferve, that the Efflorefcence, or eruption on the fkin, 
was the conftant fymptom, that diftinguifhed this Sore-throat 
from a common or inflammatory one; which fhould be care- 
fully attended to, as it feems agreed, that the Sore-throat here 
treated of, did not admit of bleeding like the other, Dy. Hux- 
v.39 ham 
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ham informs us, p. 34, 35, ‘ thatthe blood, which was very 
© florid, was fo foft and loofe, that it might be cut with a 
feather, giving off little or no ferum, but havin exadtly 
fuch an appearance, as when Spirit of Hartfhorn is poured 
to the blood as it runs from the vein, which prevents its na- 
tural coagulation.” And here our Author obferves, ¢ the 
great injudicioufnefs of the French Surgeons in bleeding their. 
countrymen at Plymouth in this fever, as in all others, of 
courfe every day, or every. other day at Jeaft, the blood of 
many of the Officers appearing at the third or fourth bleed- 
ing to be a mere fanious Gore. Iam certain,’ he adds, 
¢ great numbers fell a facrifice to this abfurd practice.” We 
refer our Readers to the Phyfico-meteorological account of the 
Seafons from the year 1751 to 1753 inclufive, which our Au- 
thor has prefixed to his Hiftory of the Difeafe, in imitation of 
Hippocrates in his Epidemics. 

.In treating this difeafe, Dr. Huxham, omitting bleeding, 
began with ordering a fimple opening clyfter, if the patient 
were coftive: but if it invaded with a purging, which was 
oftner the cafe, efpecially in children, he directed a few grains 
of toafted Rhubarb, with the Species e Scordio, and a decoc- 
tion of burnt Hartfhorn, If there was a naufea or vomitin 
he gave a gentle vomit, which, contrary to what might be 
expected, even relieved the throat. After this he immediately 
put the patient on 2 mixture of Salt of Wormwood or Hartf- 
horn, and Juice of Lemon, with Aq. Alexiter. Pul. Contra- 
yerva, C. with a little Myrrh and Saffron, and a few grains 
of Nitre, if the feverran high. The fecond or third day he. 
added to the faline mixture his own Tindture of the Bark ;_ to 
which he joined Elixir of Vitriol, in the cafes of adults, to, 
be taken in a palatable vinous Beverage, with a roafted four 
Orange. He gargled with a decoétion of Figs, red Rofe leaves, 
Myrrh, and Honey, in rough Cyder, and a thin mucilage of 
Quince Seeds, with Syrup of Rafberries or Black Currants : 
Befides, a little* Tinéture of Myrrh, and Spirit of Vitriol,, 
was to be taken by fpoonfuls every now and then, efpecially. 
after gargling. The fumes of red Rofe leaves, Chamomile 
Flowers, Myrth, and Camphor, boiled in Vinegar, were, 
often received into the throat, and as hot as the patient could. 
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* [. had not been amifs to have diflinguifhed the dofe here, acd the 
times of taking, with more precifion ; as there is fome obicurity in 
a direction to take a “ttle of a medicine, rhat is to be taken by 
fpoonfiels, and every now and then, which rather fignifying often 
tian jeldem, will make the At mach. 
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bear them, which generally gave great and fpeedy relief. 
Acrid cataplafms, and even lifters, were applied to the fwel- 
lings of the neck and parotid glands; the Doétor having fe- 
veral times bliftered the throat from ear to ear, with great fuc- 
cefs. About the fifth or fixth day, if the patient was coftive, 
and the belly hard, he gave a dofe of Manna, Rhubarb, or 
Lenitive Electuary, and after that the Bark in fubftance; but 
never when the belly was tumid and bound, nor before Def- 
quamation began. 

Such Readers as confider the relation between this Sore-throat 
defcribed by our Author, with that by Dr. Fothergil!, in 1748, 
will, of courfe, compare their manner of treating them; in 
which they will obferve fome general agreement, and fome 
material difference: the latter never once directing the lixivi- 
ous, or the volatile acrid falts; but contenting himfelf with 
aromatic and other vegetable Alexipharmacs. And, indeed, 
when we recolleét the diffolved and putrid ftate of the blood,, 
which Dr. Huxham had remarked in this difeafe, while we ap- 
prove the propriety of his Bark and Elixir of Vitriol (fuppof- 
ing them not to prevent a crifis) Tincture of Myrrh and Gar- 
cles, in oppofition to fuch a ftate of the blood, and of the’ 
parts affected, we muft confefs we can difcern very little indi- 
cation forthe Salt of Wormwood, and {till lefs for the Salt of 
Hartfhorn, which muft be fuppofed to act upon the blood as 
confiderably as its Spirit. Such medicines appear the more 
extraordinary too, when we confider the Doétor’s own defini- 
tion of the difeafe, page 48. * This was undoubtedly a fe- 
‘ ver of the malignant peftilential kind, in which the blood 
‘ became highly acrimonious, diffolved, and putrefcent;’ and 
compare this definition with his very rational judgment, page 
67. © Therefore I think in fuch cafes [i. e. in very putrid, 
peftilential, and petechial fevers, p. 66.] ¢ the exhibition of 
‘ volatile falts to the fick, is adding fuel to the fire, for they: 
© certainly. diffolve or break the globules of the blood, and 
© thence more {peedily bring on a general putrefaction,’—In- 
deed, (which is very remarkable) the whole conclufion of his 
Treatile, from p. §4 to 70, is a profeffed and ftrong Remon- 
ftrance againft the ufe of volatile alcalious Salts in iuch a fe- 
ver as he has defined the prefent one to be. 

It may be truly alleged, perhaps, that fome treated with 
thofe diffolving Salts recovered ; and were that the cafe of as 
many as were liberally treated with them, it would: be ridicu- 
lous to oppofe the ftrongeft reafoning to an uninterrupted fe- 


ries of facts. But fuppofing them to have recovered, only in. 


the common proportion of thofe who conquered the difeale, 
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we fhould ‘have concluded, that fuch as did recover, under 
fuch a ftate of blood, after fuch remedies, would, a Sortiori, 
have recovered without them. Nor is it very improbable, 
that the conftitutional {tate of the patient, at the inftant of 
his being feized, is a ruling circumftance, and principally ope- 
rates towards the eventof it; fuppofing no very grofs and im- 
portant error to have been committed. 

We have been led into this reflexion from having known, 
that in an acute fever, of which fome died, under medical 
treatment, from the firft to the fifth day, no perfon who either 
could not, or would not, have a Phyfician, nor would take any 
medicines in it, died before the feventh day ; and from having 
feen fome thus circumftanced, who recovered. Hence it feems 
defirable, that, where any new, acute, and fatal diftemper firft 
appears, Phyficians, at leaft thofe in Hofpitals, would con- 
tent themfelves, in fome of the earlieft inftances, to difcover 
the true Genius of it; and to obferve the methods by, and the 
periods in, which, Nature, fuftained by proper nourifhment, 
and uninterrupted by Medicines, effected her own deliver- 
ance; and when, and under what fymptoms, fhe failed of it, 
This would certainly inftruét them with regard to its prognof- 
tics, and muft fuggeft to thofe of found reflection, the moft 
fuccefsful treatment of it. Neither were this, at the worft, 
to kill the patient; but only to fuffer a few to die, (if die they 
fhould) whom it might be at leaft an equal chance they could 
not fave; and that in order to the more effectual prefervation 
of many. ‘The fagacious Sydenham has acknowleged, with 
his inherent honefty and fortitude, ** that when a new kind 
** of fever arofe, notwithftanding his utmoft caution, he could 
“¢ fcarce ever preferve one or two of his firft patients from 
<< danger, "till he had thoroughly inveftigated the nature of 
“¢ the diftemper, and then he proceeded in a direct and fafer 
«© way to the cure.” K 





The Fierce: 4 Poem. In four Bocks. By John Dyer, L. 
L.B. 4to. 5s. Dodfley. 


LTHO’ FiGion has been called the Soul of Poetry; 

and the Poet, as Ariftotle advifes, fhould fpeak as little 

as poifible in his own perfon; there is a beautiful and ufeful 
fpecies of poetical compofition, to which thefe rules ought 
not to be too rigoroufly applied, viz. the Didaétyc. We 
grant, indeed, to the Stagyrite, and his Commentators, that 
@ minute detail of precepts thrown into metre, does not +? 
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tle an Author to the diftinguifhed appellation of Poet; but 
when fuch precepts only are adopted as admit of the orna- 
ment of numbers, when fome of thefe are exprefled by their 
more ftriking effets, and all of them are applied to the ima- 
gination ; when the whole is diverfified with proper moral or 
pathetic reflections, and with Epifodes which naturally arife 
from the fubject ;—what reafon can be affigned for thutting 
the door of the temple of Apollo againk fuch an Author? 

Caftelvetro, indeed, the Italian Commentator on Ariftotle’s 
Poetic’s, has ventured to declare, that if Virgil had only writ- 
ten the Georgics, he ought not to have been accounted a Poet : 
We cannot, however, but differ from this Critic; being ra- 
ther of opinion, that Virgil’s Georgics have done him more 
honour than all his other poems put together. Nor is this to 
be wondered at, when we confider, that not even the Epic 
demands fuch glowing and picturefque epithets, fuch daring 
and forcible metaphors, fuch pomp of numbers, and dignity 
of expreflion, as the Didactyc: For the lower, or more fa- 
miliar the objett defcribed is, the greater muft be the power of 
language to preferve it from debafement. 

Not to enter into a detail of the laws which the few Critics, 
who have confidered Dida&tyc. Poetry, have affigned to this 
{pecies of writing, we fhall only obferve, that the fubject, in 
order to intereft the Reader, fhould be of an univerfal, and 
efpecially of a national, nature; that fuch precepts ought on- 
ly to be delivered, and fuch objects painted, as can be repre- 
fented to the imagination in agreeable colours; that pathetic 
ftrokes ought frequently to be introduced; and, laftly, that 
the attention ought often to be awakened by pleafing and na- 
tural epifodes and digreffions. 

To examine then the Poem before us, by thefe obvious 
rules, what fubject fo interefting to a Britifh Reader as 


The care of fheep, the labours of the leom? 
What of more univerfal concern than the 
Arts of Trade? 


which Mr, Dyer has made the argument of his poem? Ac- 
cordingly it is addrefled to the Good of all degrees, and all 
fects ; but efpecially to the King, whom, in the emphatic 
language of Homer, he ftiles, The Peopie’s SHEPHERD. 
Nor is Mr. Dyer only happy in the choice of his fubje@; 
the manner in which he has conducted the work, difcovers no 
lefs judgment than fancy; for tho’ few material rules relating 
to fheep, or the woollen manufactures, are omitted, they are 
ail poetically and gracefully delivered, What, for inftance, 
can 
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can exceed the following precepts relating to Folding, and the. 
Changes of the Weather? 





Fold on fallows dry ; 
Enfeeble not thy flock to feed thy land: 

Nor in too narrow bounds the prif’ners crowd : 
Nor ope the wattled fence*, while balmy Morn 
d,ies on the reeking patture ; wait till all 

The cryftal dews, impearl’d upon the grafs, 

Are touch’d by Phcebus’ beams, and mount aloft, 
With various clouds to paint the azure fky.— 

To mend thy mounds, to trench, to clear, to foil 
Thy grateful fields, to medicate thy fheep, 
Hurdles to weave, and chearly fhelters raife, 
Thy vacant hours require: and ever learn 
Quick A2ther’s motions: oft the fcene is turn’d ; 
Now the blue vault, and now the murky cloud, 
Hail, rain, or radiance; thefe the moon will tell, 
Each bird and beaft, and thefe thy fleecy tribe : 
When high the fapphire cope, fupine they couch, 
And chew the cud delighted; but, ere rain, 
Eager, 2nd at unwonted hour, they feed : 

Slight not the warning ; foon the tempett rolls, 
Sca:t’ring them wide, clofe rufhing at the heels 
Of th’ hurrying o’ertaken fwains: forbear 

Such nights. to told; fuch nights be their's to fhift 
On ridge or hillock ; or in homeiteds foft, 

Or fofter cotes, detainthem. Is thy lot 

A chill penurious turf, to all thy toils 
Untraftable? Before harfh Winter drowns 

The noify dykes, and flarves the rufhy glebe, 

Shift the frail’breed to fandy hamlets warm ; 
There let them fojourn, ull gay + Procne fkims 
The 





* Here Virgil and Mr. Dyer difagree; the Mantuan Poet, in his 
third Georgic, has the following lines. 
; Luciferi primo eum Sidere frigida rura 
Carpamus ; dum mane novum, dum gramina canent, 
Ei: ros in tenera pecori gratiffimus herba eft. 


When now the Morning-ftar but dimly dawns, 
Lead { them to tafte the coolnefs of the lawns ; 
When hoar with virgin-dew the graf: appears, 
Hafte, let them drink the morning’s earliett tears. 
WarTON. 


+ Itis arule which the Poet ought never to difpenfe with, a'ways 
to draw his images from objects around him, or fuch as are naturally 
conneéicd with his. fubjeét: Mr. Dyer has always obferved this 

pre- 
{ Sheep and Goats. 
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The thick’ ning verdure, and the rifing flowers, 

And ushile departing Autumn all-embrowns 

The frequent-bitten fields; while thy free hand 
Divides the tedded hay ; then be their feet 
Accuftom’d to the barriers of the rick, 

Or fome warm umbrage ; left, in rom, fright, 
When the broad dazzling fnows defcend, they run 
Difpers’d to ditches, where the fwelling drift 
Wide overwhelms :—&c. 


Nor are the directions which he has given us, book II. ex- 
prefled with lefs Majefty, or harmony of Numbers. 


Come, gentle fwains, the bright unfully’d locks 
Colle& ; alternate fongs fhall footh your cares, 
And warbling mufic break from ev’ry {pray. 

Be faithful ; and the genuine locks alone 

Wrap round: nor alien flake, nor pitch enfold: 
Stain not your ftores with bafe defire to add 
Fallacious weight : &c. 


‘© There are,” fays Mr. Addifon, in his excellent difcourfe 
} prefixed to Dryden’s tranflation of the Georgics, “ feveral 
“ ways of conveying the fame truth to the mind of man; 
“ and to chufe the pleafanteft of thefe ways, is that which 
“¢ chiefly diftinguifhes poetry from profe. Where the profe- 
“ writer tells us plainly, what ought to be done, the Poet 
“ often conceals the precept in a defcription, and reprefents 
“his countryman performing the action in which he would 
“ inftruét his reader.”—Virgil is particularly celebrated for 
this method of information; nor has Mr, Dyer omitted this 
beauty. Thus, for inftance, inftead of telling us, that furze 
and bramble fhould be burnt in a fheep-walk ; and but few 
) trees permitted about the fhepherd’s cottage, he fays, 





- I knew a careful fwain* 
Who gave them to the crackling flames, and fpread 
Their 








precept; nor are the lines printed in Italics, in the above quotation, 
the only inftance of this, Inftead of afcertaining the Sign of the 
Zodiac in which the Sun is fuppofed to be when fheep are to be 
theared, he thus defcribes the time, from more paftoral images. 

[f verdant Elder fpreads 

Her filver flow’rs; if humble Daifies yield 

To yellow Crow-foot, and luxuriant grafs, 

Gay sheering-time approaches.— 


* This agrees with what Virgil has faid on the fame fubje& in his 
third Georg:c, line 384. 
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Their duft faline upon the deep’ning grafs : 
And oft with labour-ftrengthn’d arm he delv'd 
The draining trench acrofs his verdant flopes, 
To intercept the {mall meand’ring rills 
Of upper hamlets: haughty trees, that four 
The fhaded grafs, that weaken thorn-fet mounds, 
And harbour villain crows, he rare allow’d: 
Only a flender tuft of ufeful ath, 
And mingled beech and elm, fecurely tall, 
| The little {miling cottage warm embow’r'd ;— 
And what a fine rural family-piece does he add ! 


The little {miling cottage, where at eve 

He meets his rofy children at the door, 
Prattling their welcomes, and his honeft wife, 
With good brown cake, and bacon-flice, intent 
To cheer his hunger after labour hard.— 

In the fame manner, inftead of direéting the fhepherds 
inftantly to dig for their fheep, that in a fnow-ftorm have fled 
to ditches, where, inftead of being fheltered, the drift over- 
whelms them ;_ he defcribes the action | 
Anxious, the fhepherd-fwains 
TIffue with axe and fpade, and, all abroad, 

In doubtful aim explore the glaring watte ; 

And fome, perchance, in the deep delve upraife, 
Drooping, e’en at the twelfth* cold dreary day, 

With ftill continued feeble pulfe of life ; 

The glebe, their fleece, their flefh, by hunger gnaw'd. | 


But as multiplied precepts, however artfully delivered, foon 
tire the Reader, the Dida¢ctyc Poet muft-relieve the attention 
by feafonable Epifodes, and natural digreffions, which not only 
{pring from the fubject, but which, by ingenious management, 
artfully bring back the devious ftrain. Virgil is here again admir- 
able. With what an infinity of beautiful under-parts, has he 
adorned his Georgics! And if fome of thefe do not fo naturally 
arife from his argument, fuch, for inftance, as his account of 
the prodigies that followed the death of Julius Czefar, and the 
battle of Philippi; yet with what exquifite addrefs does he re- 
turn in the following lines ! 








Si tibi Janicium cure: primum afpera Sylva, 

Lappzque, tribulique abfint: fuge pabula lata. 

Is wool thy care? avoid the thaggy ground 

Where thiftles, and the prickly burr, abound ; 

Nor let too fat a foil thy choice invite. Warton. 


* We have known aan inftance of fheep recovered from a {now- 


drift, even after they have been thus buried alive for three se 
Scill 
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Scilicet et tempus veniet, cum finibus illis 
Agricola incurvo terram molitus aratro, 
Exefa inveniet fcabra rubigine pila: 
Aut gravibus raftris galeas pulfabit inaner, 
Grandiaque effoffis mirabitur offa fepulchris*. 
Georg. I. 


But Mr. Dyer’s excurfions, tho’ frequent, are always appro- 
priated, and eafily reconduét us to his fubject. To inftance, 
after mentioning the climates chiefly favourable to wool, he 
breaks into the following fublime encomium on the moifture 
of our own. 





Thofe flow defcending fhow’rs, 
Thofe hov’ring fogs, that bathe our growing vales, 
In deep November (loath’d by trifling Gaul, 
Effeminate) are gifts the Pleiads /bed, 
Britannia’s handmaids. As the bev'rage falls, 
Her hills rejoice, her valleys laugh and fing. 

Hail noble Albion! where no golden mines, 
No foft perfumes, nor oils, nor myrtle-bow’rs, 
The vig’rous frame, and lofty heart of man 
Enervate: round whofe fern carulian brows, 
White winged Jaow, and cloud, and pearly rain, 
Frequent attend, with folemn majefty : 
Rich Queen of mifts and vapours! 'Thefe thy fons 
With their cool arms comprefs ; and twift their nerves 
For deeds of excellence, and high renown. 
Thus form’d, our Edwards, Henrys, Churchills, Blakes, 
Our Lockes, our Newtons, and our Miltons rofe. 


Again, in the fame book, after particularizing the various 
cares of the Englifh fhepherd, our Poet enumerates the ad- 
vantages he enjoys above thofe of the fame condition in 


Arabia, Italy, Greece, and Lapland. 


With grateful heart, ye Britifh fwains enjoy 
Your gentle feafons, and indulgent clime. 
Lo! inthe fprinkling clouds, your bleating hills 
Rejoice with herbage, while the horrid rage 
Of Winter, irrefiftible, o’erwhelms 


Th’ 





* The time at length fhall come, when lab’ring {wains, 
As with their ploughs they turn thefe guilty plains, 
*Gainft hollow helms their heavy drags fhall ftrike 
And dafh *gainft many a fword, and rufty pike ; 
View the vaft graves with horror and amaze, 
And at huge bones of giant. heroes gaze 

: | Wartom 
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Th’ Hyperborean traéts: his + arrowy frofts, 
That pierce through flinty rocks, the Lappian flies 3 
And burrows deep beneath the fnowy world ; 
A drear abode, from rofe-diffufing hours 
That dance before the wheels of radiant day, 
Far, far remote ; where, by the fqualid light 
Of fcetid oil inflam’d, fea-monfters fpume, 
Or fir-wood, glaring in the weeping vault, 
Twice three flow gloomy months, with various ills 
Sullea he ftruggles; fuch the love of life! 
His lank and fcanty herds around him prefs, 
As wells” to gritty meal he grinds 
The bones of fifh, or inward bark of trees, 
Their common fuftenance. While ye, O fwains! 
Ye, happy at your eafe, behold your fheep 
Feed on the open turf, or crowd the tilth, 
Where, thick among the greens, with buly mouths 
They {coop white turnips: little care is yours, 
Only at morning hour, to interpofe 
Dry food of ,oats, or hay, or brittle ftraw, 
The Watry juices of the bofly root 

* Abforbing : or from noxious air to fcreen 

ae heavy teeming ewes, with wattled fence 

f furze, or copfe-wood, in the lofty field, 

Which bleak afcends among the whiftling winds. 
Or, if your fheepare of Silurian breed, 
Nightly to. houfe them dry, on fern, or ftraw, 
Silk*ning their fleeces. Ye, nor rolling hut, 
Nor watchful dog, require ; where never roar 

* Of Savage tears the air, where carelefs Night 
In balmy fleep lies lull’d, and only wakes 
To plenteous peace. Alas! o’er warmer Zones 
Wild Terror ftrides: their ftubborn rocks are rent ; 
Their mountains fink ; their yawning caverns flame ; 
And fiery torrents roll impetuous down, 
Proud cities deluging ; Pompeian tow’rs, 
And Herculanean* , and what riotous ftood 


—* 


lh 





+ This is one of Mr. Dyer’s own words, and is beautifully ex- 


reflive. ‘The following are alfo we fancy, of his creation, viz. 
omaceous, Refticuted, Inifles. Terms of Art he bas been as {pare 
ing: of, as the nature of his fubje&t would admit ; and where he was 
obliged to ufe them, the Cu/lida Fun@ura makes them abundantly 
intelligible. He alfo has revived fome old words, but thefe are ge- 


nerally either peculiarly expreffive or harmonious. 


* As Mr. Dyer poffefles a delicate harmonious ear, we wonder 
the lines diftinguifhed by Italics in the laft quoted paffage, have 


e:caped 
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In Syrian valley ; where now the Dead Sea, 
*Mong folitary hills, infectious lies. 


oo 














eee — 


The weary Arabs roam from plain to plain, 
Guiding the languid herd in queft of food, 
And fhift their little home’s uncertain fcene 
With frequent farewell: Strangers, pilgrims all, 
As were their fathers. No fweet fall of rain 
May there be heard ; nor fweeter liquid lapfe 
Of river, o’er the pebbles gliding by 
In murmurs: goaded by the rage of thirft, 
Daily they journey to the diftant clefts 
Of craggy rocks, where gloomy palms o’er hang 
The ancient wells, deep funk by toil immente, 
Toil of the Patriarchs, with fublime intent, 
Themfelves and Jong pofterity to ferve. 
There, at the public hour of fultry noon, 
They fhare the bev’rage, when to wat’ring come, 
And grateful umbrage, all the tribes around, 
And their lean flocks, whofe various bleatings fill 
The ecchoing caverns: then is abfent none, 
Fair nymph or fhepherd, each infpiring each 
To wit, and fong, and dance, and active feats ; 
In the fame raltic fcene, where Jacob wan 
Fair Rachael’s bofom, when a rock’s vaft weight, 
From the deep dark-mouth’d well his ftrength remov'd, 
And to her circlinz fheep refrefhment gave. 


After premifing, that thofe digreffions are undoubtedly the 
beft, which not cnly take their origin from the mee but 
which tend to make thofe, for whom the Poem is chiefty in- 
tended, more contented with their condition; we fhall ob- 
ferve, that Mr. Dyer undoubtedly had in his eye Virgil’s de- 
fcription of the African Shepherd, and the Scythian Winter, 
in the laft quotation. ‘Thefe pieces have always been revard- 
ed among the capital paintings of the Roman Matter. hey 
are beautiful, when confidered fingly ; but receive an additi- 
onal luftre from the manner in which Virgil] has contrafted 
them. Yet all beautiful as they are, we are perfuaded, that, 
in fome inftances, the Cambrian Poet does not fall greatly 
fhort of his matter. 


a 





efcaped it. Nor are thefe the only unmufical lines in this Poem ; 
Winefs, page 78, 

Humuliating the mind enlarg’d, for they. 
And, pave 9, 

And creeping briers. I knew a careful Swain. 
Thefe; aud tome few cthers, or Pcet will find ic eafy to re-tune 
for the next edition. 

But 
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We imagine Mr. Dyer has frequently attempted to rivay 
Virgil. His autumnal ftorm, to avoid which he advifes the 
fhepherds fuddenly to houfe their new-fhorn fheep, is proba- 
bly drawn in contraft to the famous harveft-ftorm inthe firft 
Georgic; and though Jove, thundering in the Latian poem, 
makes a tremendous addition to the tempeft, the followin 

defcription is likewife both extremely majeftic and affecting. 





The low’ring’ clouds 

Mingle their ftores tumultuous: through the gloom 
Then thunder oft with pond'rous wheels rolls loud, 
And breaks the chryftal urns of heav'n: adown 
Falls ftreaming rain. Sometimes among the fleeps 
Of Cambrian glades (pity the Cambrian glades) 
Faft tumbling brooks on brooks enormous {well, 
And fudden overwhelm their vanifh’d fields : 
Down with the flood, away the naked fheep, 
Bleating in vain, are borne, and ftraw-built hutts, 
And rifted trees, and ®* heavy enormsus rocks, 

Down with the rapid torrent to the deep. 


In this mafterly ftrain has Dyer copied the manner of the 
great Roman poet.—We fhall now proceed to confider thofe 
affeCting digreffions which never fail to intereft and move the 
heart. Mere inftruétion may be read once, or twice, with fa- 
tisfaction; but an impaffioned touch, or tender tale, always ex- 
cite fympathetic emotions; always give repeated pleafure in 
the perufal: and thus, as a good Author, poflefled of no lefs 
fenfibility than learning, has exprefied it, a ftroke of paffion is 
worth a hundred of. the moft lively and glowing defcriptions ; 
for we love to be moved, much more than to be inftructed. 
Such is the ftory of Orpheus and Eurydice, in the fourth Geor- 
gic; and fuch are thofe of Amelia and Lavinia, in Thompfon’s 
Seafons. Mr. Dyer has not, indeed, thought proper to infert an 
{uch interefting narratives in his Fleece ; but then he abounds 
in pathetic ftrokes, and particularly in exhortations to benevo- 


—., 





* As we have in a former note taken the liberty to point out 
fome lines, which to us appear lefs mufica!, fo in this place we fhall 
felect a few of thofe pafflages in which, as Pope expreffes it, the 
found ecchos the fenfe. Such we imagine, are the lines marked by. 
Italics, in the laft quotation; and fuch are alfo the following. 

Page 54. The heavy ox, vain-flruggling, to ingulph. 

P. 59. Thus, thro’ the wide waves, their flow way they force. 

P. 119. Mean time, in pleafing care, the pilot fteers, 

Steady with eye intent upon the ileel, 
Steady, before the breeze, the pilot fleers, 
lence. 
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lence. Who, for inftance; can read the following tender lines 
without the moft exquifite feelings ? 


Ah, gentle fhepherd, thine the lot to tend, 

Of all, that feel diftrefs, the moft affail’d, 
Feeble, defencelefs: lenient be thy care: 

But fpread around thy tend’reft diligence 

In flow’ry {pring-time, when the new-dropt lamb, 
Tott’ring with weaknefs by his mother’s fide, 
Feels the frefh world about him ; and each thorn, 
Hillock, or furrow, trips his feeble feet : 

O guard his meek {weet innocence from all 

Th’ innum’rous ills, that rufh around his life ; 
Mark the quick kite, with beak and talons prone, 
Circling the fkies to fnatch him from the plain ; 
Obferve the lurking crows ; beware the brake, 
There the fly fox the carelefs minute waits ; 
Nor truft thy neighbour’s dog, nor earth, nor fky : 
Thy bofom to a thoufand cares divide. 

Eurus oft flings his hail; the tardy fields 

Pay not their promifed food ; and oft the dam 
O’er her weak twins with empty udder mourns, 
Or fails to guard, when the bold bird of prey 
Alights, and hops in many turns around, 

And tires her alfo turning : to her aid 

Be nimble, and the weakeft, in thine arms 
Gently convey to the warm cote, and oft, 
Between the lark’s note and the nightingale’s, 
His hungry bleating ftill with tepid milk : 

In this foft office may thy children join, 

And charitable habits learn in fport : 

Nor yield him to himfelf, ere vernal airs 
Sprinkle thy little croft with daify flow’rs : 

) Nor yet forget him: life has rifing ills ; 

Various as zther is the paft’ral care, 














In the fame benevolent ftrain are Mr. Dyer’s recommenda- 
tion of country work-houfes, B. iii. p. 96. His cenfure of thofe 
| who refufe an afylum to perfecuted foreigners, and his with for a 
general naturalization-a&, B.iii p. £11, 112. His refle€tions 
on the flave-trade, B. iv. p. 129, 130. His cenfure of the dif- 
putes between the Englifh and French Eaft-India companies, 
ibid. p. 136. His method for preventing the exportation of 
combing wool, and his apology for treating that fubject, B. ii. 
p. 69—74. But there is one paflage at the beginning 
of the fecond book, which we cannot refufe ourfelves the 
pleafure of quoting, as he therein fo humanely recommends 
benevolence to the brute creation. 


Review, April, 1757. Z Thro» 
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Thro’ all the brute creation, none, as fheep, 
To lordly man {uch ample tribute pay. > 
For him their udders yield neétareous ftreams, 
For him their downy veitures they refign ; 
For him they fpread the feaft: ah! ne’er may he 
Glory in wants, which doom to rain and death 
His blamelefs fellow creatures. Let difeafe, 
Let wafted hunger, by deftroying live ; 
And the permiffion ufe with trembling thanks, 
Meckly reluctant: ’tis the brute beyond: 
And gluttons ever murder, when they kill. 
Ev’n to the reptile ev’ry cruel deed 
Is high impiety. 
With refpect to language it has been obferved, that Virgit 
chiefly excelled in this particular. Boileau fays, whatever that 
Poet touched he turned into gold. The fame may be faid of 
Mr Dyer; for Virgil’s farmer does not tofs the dung about with 
more majefty, than Dyer’s weaver does the fhuttle ; fo true 
it is, that genius can almoft ennoble every fubje&, however 
mean or inconfiderable. What, for inftance, can be more 
poetically expreffed than the following defcription of long wool 
in the fleece ? 
The long bright lock is apt for airy fuffs ; 
But often it deceives the artitt’s care, 
Breaking unufeful in the tleely comb : 
For this long fpungy wool no more increafe 
Receives, while winter petrifies the fields ; 
The growth of autumn flops: avd what tho’ /pring 
Succeeds with rofy finger, and {pins on . 
The texture? yet in vain foe firives to link 
The filver twine to that of autumn’s hand. 


Or where he defcribes the various kinds of looms? 


Firft, he befpeaks a loom : 
From fome thick wood the carpenter felects 

A flender oak, or beech of gloffy trunk, 

Or faplin ath : he thapes the fturdy beam, 

The pofts, and treadles; and the frame combines. 
The imith, with iron fcrews, and plated hoops, 
Confirms the ftrong machine, and gives the bolt 
The ftrains the roll. To thefe the turner’s lathe, 
And graver’s knife, the hollow fhuttle add. 
Various profeffions in the work unite ; 

For each on each depends. Thus he acquires 
The curious engine, work of fubtie fkill ; 
Howe’er, in vulgar ufe around the globe 
Frequent obferv’d, of high antiquity 

No doubtfui mark ; th’ advent’rous voyager, 
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Tofs’d over ocean to remoteft fhores, 
Hears on remotett fhores the murm’ring loom; 


Sees the deep-furrowing plough, and harrow'd field, 


The wheel-mov'd waggon, and the difcipline 
Of flrong yok’d fleers. What needful art is new? 

Next, the indufirious youth employs his care 
To ftore foft yarn ; and now he ftrains the warp 
Along the garden-walk, or high-way fide, 
Smoothing each thread ; now fits it to the loom, 
And fits before the work: from hand to hand 
The thready fhuttle glides along the lines, 
Which open to the woof, and fhut, altern : 
And ever and anon, to firm the work, 
Againft the web is driven the noify frame, 
That o’er the level rufhes, like a furge, 
Which, often dafhing on the fandy beach, 
Compaéts the trav’ller’s road: from hand to hand 
Again, acrofs the lines oft op’ning, glides 
The thready fhuttle, while the web apace 
Increafes, as the light of eafern tkies, 
Spread by the rofy fingers of the morn ; 
And all the fair expanfe with beauty glows. 

Or, if the broader mantle be the tafk, 
He chufes fome companion to his toil. 
From fide to fide, with amicable aim, 
Each to the other darts the nimble bolt, 
While friendly converfe, prompted by the work, 
Kindles improvement in the op’ning mind. 

What need we name the fev’ral kinds of looms? 
Thofe delicate, to whofe fair-colour’d threads 
Hang figur’d weights, whofe various numbers guide 
The artift’s hand: he, unfeen flow’rs, and trees, 
And vales, and azure hills, unerring works. 
Orthat, whofe num’tous needles, glitt’ring bright, 
Weave the warm hofe : to cover tender limbs : 
Modern invention: modern is the want. 


Th’ ingenious artift, learn’d in drugs, beftows 


{— a he lait improvement ; for th’ unlabour’d fleece 


are is permitted to imbibe the dye. 
In penetrating waves of boiling vats 
The {nowy web is fteep’d, with grain of weld, 
Fuftic, or logwood, mix’d, or cochineal, 
Or the dark purple pulp of Pictith woad, 
Of ftain tenacious, deep as fummer fkies, 
Like thofe that canopy the bow’rs of Stow, 
After foft rains, when birds their notes attune, 
Ere the melodious nightingale begins. 

From yon broad vafe ane the faffron-woofs 
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Beauteous emerge ; from thefe the azure rife, 

This glows with crimfon ; that the auburn holds ; 
Thefe fhall the Prince with purple robes adorn ; 
And thofe the warrior mark, and thofe the prieft.— 


We fhall conclude with recommending, in a particular man. 
ner, Mr. Dyer’s defcriptions of a calm, p. 132, 133. Of Per- 
fia, p. 134. Of Tobol, p. 142. Of Patagonia, p. 150, 151, 
We may alfo add, that {carce any Poet, antient or modern, has 
furpafled the Author of The Fleece in river-painting. See 
p.40—42, p. 113—116. | : 

The critical Reader will perceive a difference of ftile in our 
extracts from The Fleece. Indeed, Mr. Dyer has artfully va- 
ried his diction. "The two firft books have a mixture of the 
paftoral : the third is rural, but elegant : the laft is daring, and 
fublime. In the firft, the different kinds of fheep, their dif- 
eafes, remedies, and wool-fhearing, are particularly treated 
of. This is the lo igeft of the whole, confilting of 720 lines. 
The fecond book chiefly informs us of the various kinds of 
wool, what paftures produce the beft, what countries were 
famous for wool before and after the Argonautic expedition (of 
which he has prefented the reader with a poetical epitome) the 
countries noted for wool at prefent, the excellency of our 
combing woo!,—and concludes with the advantages of trade. 
In the third book the wool is wrought into cloth, and brought 
up the Thames to the port of London, with a defcription of 
which he finifhes this book. The laft exports it to 
Spain; up the Mediterranean; to Peterfburgh; to Afric; to 
Perfia; to the Eaft and Weft Indies: the Poet then expa- 
tiates on the advantages which Britain derives from her Ameri- 
can fettlements; fhews the impracticability of a paffage into the 
Pacific Ocean through Hudfon’s Bay ; endeavours to prove, 
that the naval power of Great Britain is confiftent with the 
welfare of al] nations ; and concludes with a view of our pro- 

‘ bable future improvements in traffic, and the diftribution of 
woollen manufactures over the whole globe. G-r 





A full Confutation of all the Faéts advanced in Mr. Bower's 
three Defences. In which the Charge brought againft him is 
confirmed, by a feventh Letter to Father Sheldon; by an au- 
thentic Certificate from Italy, and many other demonftrative 
Proofs. By the Author of the Six Letters illuftrated, and of 
Bower and Tillemont compared. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Morgan. 


F there are fti]] any of our Readers, who, notwithftand- 

ing what has been already Jaid before the public, are not 
entirely fatisfied in regard to the affair of Mr, Bower, - 
wou 
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. would recommend to their perufal the piece now before us, 


where they will find fuch clear and abundant evidence in fup- 
port of the charge brought againft the Hi/forian of the Popes, 
as is fufficient to ftamp conviction, on any mind that is 
open to it. 

As we have abigher opinion, however, cf the generality 
of our Readers, than to imagine that the facts already 
laid before them, by the very ingenious and fenfible Au- 
thor of the Six Letters illuftrated, &c. have not fixed their 
opinion of Mr. Bower, we fhall take up little of their time 
with an account of this Confutation, but confine ourfelves 
to a.general view of what is contained in it. 

As Mr. Bower’s bloody tale of the Inquifition feems to be 
his ftrong hold, our Author firft attacks him there, and pro- 
duces fuch materials as may convince every Reader that it is a 
Romance, dictated by a brain regardlefs of truth, and falfified 
by the only authority appealed to in its confirmation. He next 
produces a certificate of a Notary of the Inquifition at Rome, 
to prove that Mr. Bower never was Counfellor of the Inquifi- 
tion at Macerata; a tranflation of this certificate is as fol- 
lows.—‘ I the under-written Notary of the holy Roman and 
¢ univerfal Inquifition do, by thefe prefents, certify, that hav- 
‘ ing diligently fearched the Regifters of the Patentati of the 
¢ Inquilition of Ancona, I have found, that Father Archibald 
© Bower, of the Society of Jefus, and an Englifhman, xever 
© was, and is not now a Counfellor for the faid holy Office of 
* Ancona, in the city of Macerata.—In witnefs whereof, given 
‘ at Rome, from the palace of the faid holy Inquifition, this 
© 4th day of September, 1756. Signed, Eu/ebius Anto. Ca- 
© Jabrinus, notar. in fide to the holy Roman and univerfal In- 
‘ quifition”—The eriginal, fealed with the feal of Office, 
our Author tells us, is now in his pofleffion, has been perufed 
by many perfons of eminence, and is ready. to be produced for 
any one’s fatisfaction. 

He now goes on to point out the internal improbabilities of 
the tale of Mr. Bower’s efcape, and the ftriking inconfiften- 
cies between the narrative of his journey, as it hasnow come 


‘from his pen, and as it formerly came from his mouth ; after 


which he fets the Money-tranfaction with the Jefuits in a very 
clear and ftriking light; fhews that Mr. Bower knew that Mr. 
Hill acted in the affair as the Agent of Fathers Shireburn and 
Sheldon, the Provincials; produces inconteftible evidence that 
a Jefuit may, confiftently with the rules of his Order, have,a 
fettlement made upon him for life; and that as the flaves of 
ancient Rome had their peculium, exempt from the power of 
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their mafters, fo alfo the flaves of modern Rome, are allowed, 
notwithftanding their vows of poverty, to have their peculium, 
independent of the public purfe of the Community. 

As to what Mr. Bower has told us, page 102 of the firft 
part of his Defence, concerning his going into the city, to 
lend his money at St. Botolph’s, of his arriving too late, and 
finding the fub{cription clofed before Auguft, 1741, ‘and of 
his accidental meeting with Mr. Hill at Will’s Coffee-houfe; 
this our Author fhew to be the fiction of the inventive imagi- 
nation of aman, who appears to be capable of faying any 
thing where he thinks he fhall not be traced. He has been 
traced, however, by his Antagonift, to the Parifh books of 
St. Botolph, and it appears from them, that the Truftees began 
to take in Subfcriptions very early in 1741, at eight and a half 
per Cent. and did not finifh till the 2d of December, 1742. 

Our Author now proceeds to exemplify Mr. Bower’s moral 
bonefty, and genius for romancing, in his intrigues and court- 
fhips ; convicts him of a palpable untruth in what he relates 
about Martin Folkes, Efq; points out a remarkable inftance 
of his contraditing himfelf, with regard to the Univerfal Hif- 
tory, and fhews his amazing ignorance, or prevarication, about 
the Pope’s Supremacy. After this he goes on to expofe at 
large the arguments by which Mr. Bower attempts to thew 
the forgery of the Letters ; accounts for his folicitude to get his 
money from the Jefuits, by a confeflion of his own 3 and illuf- 
trates and expofes the plea of imprudence in writing fuch Let- 
ters, by many ftriking inftances in Mr. Bower’s own conduct. 
He then produces a Letter from Sir Henry Bedingfield, con- 
taining remarkable proofs that the Letters are genuine ; a Let- 
ter from William Sheldon, Efg; decifive of the genuinenels 
of the correfpondence between Mr. Bower and his brother, 
the Provincial; a feventh Letter from Mr. Bower to Father 
Sheldon; a certificate of Mrs. Hoyles, containing a full an- 
fwer to Mr. Bower’s Poftfcript, together with proofs of Mr. 
Bower’s having been more than once at Confeffion within thefe 
twelve years. He concludes with the following Addrefs to 
Mr. Bower. 

© Deeply impreffed as my mind is with the cleareft convic- 
€ tion of this man’s guilt, and ftruck with horror to obferve 
© him pay no regard to the moft awful reffraints, in his at- 
© tempts to conceal it; I cannot take my final leave without 
© addrefling myfelf to him, in the moft ferious and folemn 
€ manner, with a view not to in/fu/t, but to reform, not to 
‘ harden him in his impenitence, but to route him, if poffible, 


© to thoughts of amendment. For however he may objet to 
: ‘ me 
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¢ me malice and refentment, God is my witnefs, that I have a 
< heart no ftranger to thofe touches of humanity, which an 
‘ honeft man muft feel upon feeing a fellow-creature totally 
‘ Joft to every virtuous affection, and trampling under foot the 
‘ obligations of religion. And thisat a time of life when temp- 
‘ tations begin to lofe their force; when Confcience ufually 
‘ refumes its influence, even in breafts little accuftomed to 
¢ the throbs of remorfe; and when the nearer profpeét of the 
‘ other world generally awakens the Jnfidel from his impious 
‘ difregard to offended Heaven, and makes the Profiigate think 
‘ ferioufly of atoning for the enormities of his life, by the 
‘ exemplarinefs of his death. May I therefore be indulged 
¢ (I hope I may, to take my farewell‘of this unhappy man, 
‘ by exhorting him, not with the cruelty of a Montecuccol, 
‘ but with the benevolence of a Chriftian, to give us fome 
‘ reafon to believe that he is a Convert to the firft principles of 
‘ religion, before he expects that we fhould pay any regard to 
‘ his pretence of being a Convert to Proteftantifm. Tho’, 
‘ after fuch proofs as I have produced of the genuinnefs of the 
‘ Seven Letters to Father Sheldon, it is now too Jate for him 
© to hope, that he can efcape infamy amongft men, it is not 
‘ too late for him to hope for forgivenefs from God. Let me 
© bend his ftubborn nature to fincere forrow, and inftead of 
‘ drawing down upon his head frefh vengeance, to befeech 
‘ him, therefore, to employ the opportunities of repentance, 
‘ ftill mercifully continued, fo effectually, that pofterity, 
‘ when they read of Archibald Bower, the Jefuit, and of his 
‘ attempts to deceive this Proteftant nation, may, for the ho- 
“ nour of humannature, read, at the ‘ametime, that he re- 
* turned to the paths of virtue, and was, before he died, an 
© honeff man, and a Chriftian.’ 

Thus have we given our Readers a fhort view of what is 
contained in this Confutation ; which is written in the fame 
clear, animated, and mafterly manner, with the worthy Au- 
thor’s two former pieces * on the fame fubjeét, and for which, 
whatever opprobrious names may have been beftowed upon 
him by Mr. Bower, and Mr. Bower’s friends, he certainly de- 
ferves the hearty thanks of every friend to Truth, of every 
confiftent Proteftant.— May all impoftors ever meet with fuch 
able and honeft Detectors ! R 


* Vid. Review for July, 1756, f.gt3 and for January 1757. 
page 67, 
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Remarks on Dr. Warburton’s Account of the Sentiments of the 
early {i concerning the Soul. Occafioned by fome Paffages 
in @ late Book intituled, A free and candid Examination of 
the Principles advanced in the Right Reverend the Lord 
Bifhop of London’s very elegant Sermons, lately publithed, 
&c. 8vo. 1s. Cooper. 


HE Author of this fpirited piece, which contains feveral 

{mart reflections upon the free and candid Examiner, in- 
troduces his remarks with obferving, that whatever fuccefs the 
ingeniousAuthor of the Free and candid Examination, 8c. may 
be fuppofed to have had in dete&ting and confuting the Bifhop 
of London’s error’s, and thofe of other learned men, who come 
in for their fhare of reprehenfion in his book, there is one 
circumftance in his manner, which, with every unprejudiced 
Reader, muft detract from his pretenfions to candour. What 
our Remarker means is an infinuation often repeated by the 
Examiner, that the principles and doctrines he undertakes to 
overthrow, are advanced by their refpective Authors, in pure 
contradi€tion to Dr. Warburton. Thus, my Lord of Lon- 
don attacks the fyftem of the Divine Legation, Examin. p. 24; 
Dr. Jortin affeéts to differ from Dr. W n, p. 373 Dr. 
Lowth is fufpected to /guint at him, &c. 
© It is true,’ continues our Author, * fome of the Writers 
whofe opinions are examined, have profeffedly oppofed the 
Divine Legation ; but what is that to thofe who have not? 
Turn to the paflages in the feveral Authors above-mention- 
ed, which are fuppofed to contain thefe affronts to D. W. 
and his fyftem, and you will find no mention made either 
of the one or the other. It is very poffible to fuppofe fome 
of them might be penned by men who had never heard of 
the Divine Legation, or the Author of it, in their lives. 
‘ Among the feveral Writers who have incurred the Exa- 
miner’s difpleafure, there is not one who is lefs to be fuf- 
pected of having an evil eye to the Divine Legation than 
the worthy Dr. Rata ; but happening to deviate from that 
oracle in one or two points, he is invited, with a contemp- 
tuous fneer, in his next View of Deiftical Writers, to clap 
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principles of common equity, or common humanity, will 
the fingle circumftance of ‘differing from D. W. in a parti- 
cular opinion, juftify this petulant abufe, thrown upon the 
very ufeful Jabours of a pious, learned, and candid ge 
oe — ' i * whol 
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this book (the Examination) intothe number. Upon what , 
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whofe fincerity, in endeavouring to ferve the common caufe 
of Chriftianity, is as unqueltionable as that of this Exa- 
miner, or even asthat of Dr. W. himfelf. 

¢ What is it this Examiner and his fellow-labourers would 
drive at? Muft no man make ufe of his eyes, or his intel- 
leéts, for fear of /guinting at, or differing from D. W.? 
Is every man to keep his fentiments to himfelf till he is fure 
of being in perfect accord with Dr. W.? 

‘ Thefe are hard conditions, and, in fome refpects, as 
hard upon the public in general as the province of Author- 
fhip in particular. But what'remedy ? Thefe Gentlemen 
will digtate, and we muff fubmit. However, next to the 
bleffing of being quite free from a defpotic government, is 
the comfort of knowing the utmoft of its demands; and 
with thefe, indeed, have our tafk-mafters gracioufly conde- 
fcended to make us acquainted. 

‘ Thus then ftands the decree, tranflated out of attic Irony 
into plain Enghfp, prefcribing our demeanor towards this 
Sovereign in the Republic of Letters, as we find it pro- 
mulged, and bearing date at the palace of Lincoln’s-Inn, 
Nov. 25, 1755+ 

‘ x. You muft not write (Delicacy of friendthip, p. 32.) 
on the fame fubjec& that he does; 2. you muft not write 
write againft him, p. 33; 3- you muft not glance at his 
arzuments, even without naming him, or fo much as re- 
ferring to him; 4. you muft not oppofe his principles, tho’ 
you let his arguments quite alone; 5. If you find his rea- 
fonings ever fo faulty, you muft not prefume to furnifh him 
with better of your own, even tho’ you approve, and are 
defirous to fupport his conclufions; 6. you muft not pre- 
tend to help forward any of his arguments that happen to 
fall lame, and may feem to require your needful fupport ; 
7. when'you defign him a compliment, you muft exprefs it 
in full form, ‘and with all the circumftances of panegyrical 
approbation, without impertinently qualifying your civili- 
ties by afiigning a reafon why you think he deferves them; 
as this might poffibly be taken for a hint that you know fume- 
thing of the matter he is writing about as well as himfelf ; 
8. You muft never call any of his difcoveries by the name 
of conjeétures, tho’ you allow them their full proportion of 
elecance, learning, &c. for you ought to know, that this 
capital genius never propofed any thing to the judgment of 
the public (tho’ ever fo new or uncommon) with diffi- 
dence, in his life.—On thefe terms you may live and write 
what you will, or what you can, at your eale, 
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Bafk in the funfhine of the Sovereign’s {miles, 


¢ and enjoy his friendfhip in all its delicacy. 

‘ In good fadnefs, were I in Dr. W’s. fituation, I fhould 
hold myfelf little bound to the forward zeal and alertnefs of 
thefe officious allies, who, not contented with aflerting to 
him the honour and dignity, due of common right.to a {cho- 
lar and a genius of the firft rank,’ are for ever. arraying him 
in robesof mock-majefly, and heaving their cudgels at eve- 
ry man who will not make that.fort of obeifance (not which 
is really due to the merit of the man, but) which they think 
to be due to a ridiculous, phantom of their own drefling 
up. 1s 

¢ May one venture to, afk a ¢ivil,queftion? How come 
thefe Gentlemen to take fo ;much. pains in brow-beatin 
thofe who are barely fuppofed to _/guint at Dr. W. while fo 
many others are exulting in their impunity, who have fared 
him fullin the face? Why, for example, is heleft fo long 
in'thehands.of that other anmerciful Gentleman of Lincoln’s- 
Inn? Or why is -his, Sermon on the nature and end of. the 
Lord’s Supper, till groaning under the preflure of certain 
fenfible Remarks of a Country Clergyman, which go near to 
prove, that in certain inftances, Dr. W. is as liable to mif- 
take the fenfe of Mofes and Paul, as the fenfe of Shake- 
{pear ? 

* Methinks I hear them fay, that having laid proftrate thefe 
‘ more refpectable names, the rabble of Dunces mutt fall or 
‘ fly of courfe; or fhould any of them have the affurance to 
¢ keep the field, a word or two of abufe en paffant, or a fpi- 
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rited note in a new edition of the Dunciad, would do the 

bufinefs effectually, and rout them by whole dozens, with- 

out the expence of a fingle argument.’ 

This may ferve as a fpecimen of our Author’s manner, and 
of the entertainment the Reader will find in his Remarks. In 
regard tothe matter in debate between him and Dr. Warbur- 
ton, we fhall only obferve, that he has pointed out fome very 
{triking inftances of the Doétor’s praétifing upon the Scrip- 
tures, till he makes them {peak all that a controverfial crilis 
requires, and has fhewn that in what light foever we confider 
the doctrine of the feparate exiftence of the foul, as a doctrine 
efpoufed by the early Jews, upon the Doctor’s principles, we 
meet with infuperable difficulties, and embarafiments on every 
fide. But fuch as are defirous of entering into a thorough 
difcufiion of this point, muft have recourfe to the Divine Le- 
vation, and the feveral Authors that have wrote againft it. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE 


For APRIL, 1757. 


PoLITICAL. 


Art. I. Letter to Lord Robert Bertie, relating te bis Con- 


duét in the Mediterranean, and his Defence of Ad- 


miral Byng. 8vo. 1s. Griffiths. 


Without doubt controverfy ought to have its laws as well as 
war; and a Writer of character ought to be as fcrupulous in the 
ufe of his pen, as the brave man in drawing his fword. He who 
from the prefs attacks another by name, ought to fub{cribe his 
own: writing under a mafk is, in fuch cafe, as unfair, as to fight 
in armour with an adveriary that has none. This objection, 
therefore, is obvious to the very title page before us; but 
greater objections lie againft the piece itfelf.—The Author 
of it, in his very out-fet, acknowleges, that the people, natural- 
ly fretful at their loffes, may poflibly mingle too much pe- 


oe and feverity in their cenfures: and yet he makes it his 


ufinefs to render them more fevere and petulant than ever.— 
This is the apparent’ purpofe of his letter; and the means he 
makes ufe of are, to the full, as exceptionable as the end: for, 
under the affectation of regard and friendfhip for Lord Robert’s 
perfon, folicitude for his honour, and concer to find him marked 
out by the indignation of the Public, and malicioufly charged with 
principles the moft remote from his heart and dcfigns, he, this Let- 
ter-writer, himfelf, does his utmoft to fatten this charge upon him, 
and to expofe him to the public indignation, as an object out of 
doubt worthy of it. It is true, he alfo aflumes the character of 
one of the noble Lord’s parliamentary conftituents, and feems to 
fancy himfelf thereby authorifed to fay any thing to him, or of 
him: but then Authors unnamed, and unknown, may aflume 
what character, and wear what mafk they pleafe; and fometimes 
act as injurioufly under thefe falfe colours, as the defperadoes 


hich gave occafion to the Waltham black-act. 


~ But whatever has been urged concerning the claims of rea/ 
conftituents, to queftion the conduct of their reprefentatives, it 
was never underftood that they, fuch reprefentatives, were an- 
{werable to any one of their conftituents in his feparate capacity, 
or to all, except for their parlizmentary conduct: whereas this 
Nob!eman is here called to account for his concern in a council 
of war in the Mediterranean, and the part he took as a witnefs 
in the cafe of Admiral Byng. It feems the evidence he gave 
was favourable to the Admiral, and any degree of favour to 
him, is underftood to be a crime: now it fo happens, the refo- 
lutions taken in the council of war were unanimous; fo that no 
one member is more blameable for them than another: and it 
docs not appear, that even Mr. Byng himfelf, who prefided in 
it 
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it, was condemned on this account. Then as to matter of evi. 
dence, it can be eitimated only as it 7s, or it és mot, matter of 
‘truth, If this noble Lord depofed what he believed, he has 
aéted the nobleit part that a man can att, in difcharging his own 
confcience, in oppofition to the frowns, clamours, and cenfures of 
an intemperate world: if sot, there is but one /earcher of hearts ; 
and where, in the nature of things, as in this cafe, proof is not 
to be had of any lapfe, we ought-to tremble for our poterity, 
when we procced to fuch extremities with any one witnefs, as 
may oblige others to fwear for the future, what is palateable to 
the Public, in public cafes, rather than that which is true! 
Upon the whole, it is for the credit of the prefs, that this | 
piece fhould be forgot as foon as poffible: if it-is the work of a 
mere mercenary for daily bread, the good-natured will be forry 
he could not emplpy his talents, fuch as they are, more innocent- 
Jy and more Jaudably; and if dictated by the rage, malice, or ar- 
- tifice of any faction, it ought to ftrike us with horror, that we have 
any fuch party amongft us; for, as this Writer himfelf obferves, 
page 33, ‘ when the actions of any officer are not called to pub- 
* lic account, it creates a ftrong and probable prefumption in his 


* defence.” Ra; 
Art. 2. 4 candid Examination of the Refolutions and Sentence of 


the Court Martial on the Trial of Admiral Byng, as founded 
on the principles of law, evidence, and difciphne. In a letter 
to the gentlemen of the navy. By an old Sea-Officer. 8vo. 
6d. Cooke. 


The fubje& of this pamphlet has been fo long and fo eagerly 
difcuffed, that the world has reafon to be weary of it.—Seme be- 
lieve juftice has been done: others that a facrifice has been 
made. Ej.ther way, controverfy ought to be at an end : for as on 
the one hand, the Admiral has fuffered all he was liable to; fo 
on the other, life can never be reftored : crafc can never be made 
to forego its purpofe, nor fafion its violence ; and thofe who feek 
for truth in the midit of prejudice and animofity, will hardly be 
able to find it. Peace to the afhes of Admiral Byng then, for the 
fake of the public peace,—and let pofterity do the ret. Pgs 


Art. 3. A Letter from a Member of the Marine Society: shew- 
ing the piety, gencrofity, and utility of their defign, with re- 
Spee to the fea-fervice at this important crifis. Addreffed to 
all true lowers of their country. 8vo. 6d. Say. 


TheAuthor of this letter is a patriot- writer, indeed, who fays what 
he thinks and feels, and that only; and who endeavours to kindle in 
every other heart the fame ardour that flames in hisown: AWriter 
from fuch inducements, and for fuch purpofes, cannever be enough 
praifed, can never be too highly refpeéted : and the noble lift at the 
end of bis difcourfe-thews, that the charaéter of a lover of his and 
her country (for the names of feveral ladies are an ornament to i*) 

is 
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js not as yet worn out of the foil. The defign is of all others the 
mof feafonable and ferviceable ; and is illuftrated accordingly. — 
The neceflity of a naval war with .rance, and of a war in earneft, 
is firft ftrongly infifted upon; the folly of defpifing our enemies 
is then expofed ; the contrary reafons to be aware of theit deep 
and dangerous defigns, and to be every way prépated, not only 
to withftand, but to defeat them, are urged; and the exertion of 
all our ftrength, even to a temporary fufpenfion of our whole 
trade, is called fér, as the only method left to prevent our utter 
defiruétion.. The’ immediate end propofed, is to excite every 
man, of every rank, to Contribute, according to his ability, to the 
increafe of feamen, by a voluntary fubfcription, to be applied in 
converting vagrants, pilferers, and other ufelefs, burdenfome, and 
noxious Beings, into fo many ufeful’ members of fociety, and 
props of the public, in{the fea fervice. ‘The manner of ‘applica- 
tion is alfo {pécified’: that is'to Yay, in cloathing landmen for 
the faid fervice’; ‘in providing both cloaths, bedding, and other 
neceflaries for boys, as faft as there is a demand for them from 
his Majefty’s thips ; in cleaning fach as their poverty and mifery 
have rendered loathfome ; in cuting fuch as are fick ; in provid- 
ing food and lodging for fuch as requeft and ftand in need of it, 
till there is a call forthem; and in whatever elfe appears con- 
ducive to the eftablifhing a nurfery for feamen, during the war. 
All obje&tions, by the way, are anfwered;. the good effetts al- 
ready produced are fignified ; a fucceffion of advantages are fhewn 
in profpect ; and, as rin no other view, purpofe, or operation, 
but what is purely national, it is in the moft earneft and pathetic 
manner recommended not only to every man, and fociety of men, 


but to every minifter, and even to the fupreme Magiftrate i 
ng 


Art. 4. 4 State of the Cafe, and a Narrative of Faéts, relat ; 
to the late commotions, and rifing of the weavers, in the county 
of Gloucefter ; as it regards a petition now prefented to the 
Hon. Houfe of Commons, by a body of clothiers, and others 
concerned in the clothing manufaétury of Stroud-water, and 
parts adjacent. 4to. 1s. Griffiths, 


This alfo is a paper of confequence: a trading nation, like 
ours, ought to have as much fenfibility with regard to our manu- 
factures and trade, as a fpider has to its web: if a thread was 
fhook, its attention fhould be awake; if a fraction was made, 
reparation fhould inftantly follow ; and no expedient fhould be left 
untried for the prefervation of the whole. Difputes between em- 
ployers, or undertaking-manufacturers, and their agents, or im- 
plements, are no novelties:—Thefe being fo made, or fo biaffed 
by habit and example, as to be but too often, and too generally, 
idle, wanton, diffolute, factious, and brutal ;. and thofe arbitrary, 
tyrannical and oppreffive. Hence fuch feuds have often arifen 
between them, as hath rendered the interpofition of the mii 
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ftrate, and fometimes the interpofition of the legiflature, but tog 
neceflary. The act mentioned in the title-page was obtained, jt 
{eems, at the inftance, and in favour of the workmen-weavers. 
and during the fhort time it was depending, the clothiers fuffered 
themfelves,to.be amu/ed and diverted from oppofing it, by affy- 
yances, that nothing was meant by it but to amu/e the weavers. 
» By: this act the magiftrates were authorized to fettle the price of 
‘work, under certain defcriptions therein ;. and fome of thofe re- 
fiding in, or near the clothing towns, not only encouraged the 
working weavers to petition them, to carry it into execution, but 
when maay of the faid weavers figned a paper of a contrary na. 
ture and tendency ;. that. is to fay, acknowleging themfelves to be 
fatisied with; their then wages, and engaging to work for the 
fame prices, as long as:they continued to work for the fame 
maflers, informed the faid weavers, that unlefs thefe contras 
weére.put a ftop to, their act of parliamént was of no ‘value. 
This had all the effect which the moft mifchievous of men could 
defire... Threatning letters..were immediately mede-ufe of, to 
deter the clothiers on one hand, from exacting fuch contracts, and 
the weavers from complying with them. Tumults followed next, 
by which all thofe who had been thus employed, were obliged 
to carry home their work, and the mafters themfelves to cancel 
the {aid contraéts. Having alfo, in the courfe of thefe their 
violent proceedings, given out by way of menace, that the juf- 
tices were of their fide, they appealed to the faid juftices by pe- 
tition, at the laft Michaelmas quarter feflions, charging the clo- 
thiers with continued oppreflions, by reducing their wages to 
fuch a degree, that the weavers could not get above ten-pence 
for fixteen hours labour, on many forts of work, in confequence 
, @Ewhich, their families were thrown upon the parifh ; citing the 
purport of the act of parliament they had obtained for fettling the 
rates.of work as aforefaid ; alleging, that the clothiers had infifted 
_ on more) werk, and yet contracted the allowance hitherto paid 
- thereon: and praying: relief for manifold hardfhips and gniev- 
ances-not any ways particularized. 

The clothiers, on the other hand, defended themfelves by a 
memorial to the faid bench of juftices, in which they firft remon- 
ftrated againft the act fo obtained and cited by the weavers, as 
detrimental to trade, by raifing the price of labour ; as tending to 
invert the laws of fociety, by rendering the weavers maflers of 
the clothiers, and fo deftroying thofe due fubordinations, which 
ought to be religioufly obferved in all communities; as improper 
in itfelf,; and incapable of being carried into execution ; as un- 
neceflary, feeing, that one fingle loom, at the rates generally 
paid, in the hand of an induftrious man, would earn from thirteen 
to eighteen fhillings a week : as tending to impair the manufac¢ 
tory, both in goodnefs and credit; to expofe fuch as would be 
willing to preferve both, to the refentment of the weavers; 4s 


abfurd and repugnant both to liberty and the intereft of -_ 
an 
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and to excite commotionsand confufion, if not pave the way! for 
a fatal migration of our manufattory to fome other counties, 
where it might be more favourably treated; and as fitto be com- 
plied with in nothing, but what related to the payment of the 
workmen in any other manner but in money: concerniog which 
they were defirous it fhould be putiin execution in: the ftriéteft 
manner poflible. ‘To thefe their feveral allegations, both parties 
were feverally heard; but according to the ftate of the cafe 

Pantie us, the weavers could not produce: any one inftance of 
@%ppreflion, nor any other material point of evidence in their fa- 
your: whereas the clothiers,. not above one third of whom 
were examined, fo thoroughly juftified all they had advanced, 
‘ That though the members of the bench came thither very de- 
‘ firous of giving every relief to'the weavers, ‘and had taken all 
* the pains they poffibly could to find out a method for fettling a 
rate for their wages, the chairman declared, “Jt was the opinion 
of every gentleman on the bench, that no equitable rate for fet- 
tling fuch wages, could be made by any law now in being.’ 
What follows is a narrative of a very ferious nature, and what, 
indeed, calls aload for the attention of the legiflature.—Inflamed 
With this difappoitment, it feems, (the weavers, many of whom 
were prefent in court) immediately difcovered the moft furious 
figns of refentment ; ° collecting ‘themfelves together in a riotous 
mannet, infulting the clothiers; and throwing out fuch menaces, as 
rendered it abfolutely neceffary for thofe who were moft obnoxious 
to their fury, to keep guards about their houfes. Notwithftanding 
which, they were induced, for the fake of peace, to give the mana- 
gers of the weavers, accompanied with fome few of their own body, 
as reprefentatives of the eft, a meeting at Stroud, in order to 
find oat, if poffible, fome temperament which might be equally 
fatisfaftory to both parties. But the event fhewed, how hard ic 
is to pleafe numbers, and how dangerous to truft them: for the 
weavers having, from the firft, infifted on the terms of the aé, 
which were of {uch a nature as could not be complied with, would 
hear of no alternative; and being back’d by an outrageous mob 
without, exacted from the clothiers prefent, a compliance with 
their exorbitant demands: Nor would even this fatisfy them ; 
for when, for the fafety of their lives, they agreed to fign fuch a 
paper as had been demanded of them, the faid mob forced open 
the doors with the utmoft violence, and it was little lefs than mi- 
raculous, that the friends and fervants of the clothiers found 
: fmebns to fave them from their fury: for it was afterwards dif- 
covered, ‘that this meeting had been requefted by the weavers, 
for the fake of having the clothiers at their mercy. 

What enfued, was little Jefs than a ftate of anarchy; the 
weavers giving the law to the clothiers; and not only infifting 
on what wages, but doing what mifchiefs, they pleafed; fome of 
the moft injured among the latter not daring to make informa- 
tions: and when warrants were-applied for, and a co nw 
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body daring to execute, notwithftanding a military force was at 
and, 

-» The general inference derived from the whole is, the obvious 
neceflity lying on the clothiers, to apply to parliament for relief: 
and fuppofing the cafe to be as they have ftated it, it is the inte- 
reft of the whole community, that they fhould obtain it as 
q fpeedily and amply as poffible ; it being, to the full, a matter 
of as much moment, to keep the populace under a due fubordi- 
nation, as to remonftrate againft the incroachments of the great. 


Art. 5. Confiderations on the front Dearne/s of Corn, him- 
bly offered to both Houfes of Parliament. 8vo. 6d. Bizet, 


This alfo is a fubjeé&t in which the whole kingdom is deeply. in- 
terefted. What, in the wantonnefs of overflowing plenty, we | 
could not be perfuaded to believe, neceflity and calamity have f 
taught us. We have, till of late, paid for exporting; we .are 
now paying for importing: Our labourers and manufaéturers.are 
already pinched to the bone with wants of all forts; the price of 
every kind of. neceflary is become enormous ; the prices of our 
manufaCtures muit rife in proportion, and the dearer we carry 
our goods to market, the lefs will be ourtrade. The neceflity of 

fome new. regulations is, therefore, apparent ; and thofe recom- f 
mended in this performance are, to reftrain the number of Badg- 
ers and Corn-Factors ; to oblige the Farmers to bring their grain 
to market; and either to prevent, or punifh the Foreftalling or 
Regrating now fo notorioufly praétifed there. There are thofe, 
it is certain, who have maintained in print, That notwithftanding 
the confumption of the Still, the quantities of Corn ftored up in our 
military magazines, illicit exportations, and the extra-provifion 
made at home for foreign troops, the dearth we now, complain of, 
is an artificial, not a matural dearth; and that the avarice of the 
Farmer and Ingroffer is one main fource of our prefent calami- 
ties. Whether this is true or not, is hard to pronounce ; but 
certainly it is incumbent on our Superiours, to make the necef- | 
fary enquiries: and if it fhould be found, that the ftock in hand 
is fuch as hath been reprefented, the quickeft way of compelliog 
the owners to bring it to market on reafonable terms, will be the 
beft. Private property, however facred it is, and ought to be, 
held, in ordinary cafes, muft give way to public prefervation: 
and if an equitable price is paid for it, no body has any fight 
to repine, that they are not fuffered to grow fuddenly rich, by 
the wants and diftrefles of the Community. Ra: 


Art. 6. The Propofal, commonly called Sir Matthew Decker’s 
Scheme, for one general Tax upon Houfes, laid open; and 
foewed to be a deep concerted Project to traduce the Wifdom of 
the Legiflature, difquiet the Minds of the People, and ruin 
the Trade and Manufaftures of Great-Britain; moft humbly 
fubmitted to the Confideration of Parliament. 8vo. .18. 64. 
Shuckburgh, i 
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This is a long and laboured performance, importing, that Sir 
Matthew Decker made a wicked ufe of greac knowlege, by 
gloffing over falfhood, or not telling the whole truth, for the 
ends and purpofes above enumerated : and that all the effeé&t of 
his {cheme would be, to transfer the burden of our taxes from 
the rich to the poor. It feems to be the work of one well verfed 
in the matters he treats of: but as he writes with a degree of 
bitternefs fcarce to be warranted, againft a man fo long fince laid 
in his grave, and who, in his life-time, was never thought ob- 
noxious, on account cf his project, to the imputations he is now 
loaded with; it will be but prudent to wait for the /econd Part, 
before we proceed to give a decifive opinion of the Firft. 

} Yip 


Art. 7. The Conftitution. With an Account of a Bi 
rejected by the H. of L. Numb. 3. To be continued ccca- 
finally, 8vo. 6d. Hooper. 


The f{cribble of fuch another angry Boy as that in the Alchy- 
mift ; (fee the Author’s acknowlegement, p. 22.) which is all that 
need be faid of fo difingenuous a performance! “ 


Art. 8. Further Objeétions to the Eftablifhment of a conftitu- 
tional Militia: Being a Reply to the Monitor, the Review, 
City and Country News-papers, and many other formidable 
Opponents, in Vindication of @ Pamphlet intitled, A Word 
in Time to both Houfes of Parliament. 8vo. 1s. Hen- 


derfon. 

What we thought of the Word in Time, is already before our 
Readers: and it is now fit they fhould be informed, that in thefe 
farther, or anti conftitutional Objections, the Author does his 
beft to make reprifals upon us; which we had much rather re- 
commend to the attention of the public in the grofs, than be at 
the trouble of retailing, or re‘urning. He is already proud, it 
feems, of the oppofition he has met with: (forgetting what care 
was taken to mark, that fuch /7«f was only fit to be derided at 
the Jue, tho’ there might be caufe to lament it at the /ource ;) 
and we fhal! be careful to increafe his tympany as little as poffible. 
As in compiling an Herbal, the moft infignificant and mott per- 
nicious plants muft have their feveral places, with a fpecification 
of their qualities, or no qualities; fo, in our Monthly Cata- 
logue, we are obliged to follow the fame method: and as the 
Wow in Time happened to be an [tem of the moft malignant 
kind, we fet amark upon it accordingly. For the fame reafon 
alfo, thefe farther Objections are entitled to particular notice. 

And whereas our Scribbler has been pleafed to fay, that the 
Samous battles of Prefton-Pans, and Falkirk, were produced as 
inftances in favour of Irregulars, it 1s propofed to remind him, 
that they are not /@ produced in the Review; but only as a hu- 
militating recollection, in thefe inglorious times, toa Writer har- 
dy enough to fay, without the leait qualification, what could not 
Review, April, 1747. Aa have 
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have been decent'y faid in the midit of Marlborough’s triumphs, 
that * One fingle regiment of foot, and two troops of dragoons, 
* would, in leis than five minutes, difperfe our whole Militia,’ 
And further to fhew, on what very good grounds the Reviewer 
proceeded, here follows the eXtract of a letter, never till now 
committed to the Prefs, from a Field-Oflicer, (diftinguithed to 
his honour, among the very few fo diftinguifhed, in the laft of 
thofe unhappy actions) to his friend in town, viz. 
** The dragoons were ordered to begin the attack: This, J 
* believe, was not choice but neceflity, in order to give the foor 
*‘ timeto form. After breaking a part of the front-line of the 
a noo they were put in diforder, and obliged to retire. Our 
. foot were immediately feized with a panic, and (it fhocks me 
to fay it) they ran away in the mott fcandalous and infamous 
‘* manner; molt of them without firing a fhot, and many of 
** them fearce faw the enemy: Neither the Generals nor infe- 
** rior Officers could itop their precipitate flight. or check a cow- 
‘«¢ ardice never before heard of amorg Britifh trcops. Some 
$<2Oflfcers who flayed too long on the field, either vainly hop- 
“* ing to rally the men, or difdaining to fly, were butchered by 
** the barbarous enemy.—The majority ran very near a mile, % 
«* without haliing; and then, i believe, fatigue contributed to 
«* it, as much as the entreaties of their Officers. —Barrel’s, Li- 
“* gonier’s, and the half of Price’s, are exempt from the igno- 
«‘ miny of the refl: they flood, and repulfed the enemy. To 
‘** fay the truth, they were but feebly attacked: for they did 
«* not lofe ten men in the three regiments. Thefe are regiments 
«* that have never before feen fervice; and why they fhould 
“‘ maintain their ground better than fome others I could name, 
‘tis, to me, incomprehenfible.’’—— 

Now what.worle could be faid of the worit rabble that ever 
bore the name, now reprefented as fo contemptible, of Mili 
tia? And yet our Anti-Conftitutional Objecior is pleafed to fey, i 
p. 27, * If thofe who happen to be ignorant of the caufe of our 
* defeat at Falkirk, will give themfelves the trouble to enquire 
‘ of any of the Officers that were prefent, they will find that it 
‘ throws no refydtion on our troops.’ 

We do not mean to infer, however, either from this, or Cope’s, 
or Braddock’s affair, or becaufe Militias have fometimes behaved 
incomparably well, that therefore a Militia can at firft be made 
a match for regulars: all the world knows, that men muft be 

- inured to difcipline and dangers before they can be thoroughly 
relied on ; and that even then, more depends on the conduct of 
the Commander in Chief, than the goodnefs of his army 3 Hil- 
tory bearing witnefs, that many gallant armies have loft their 
efliciency, and their clory, in conicquence of their lofing their 
Commander. Jf our Militia was only put on fuch an ettablilh- 
ment, as would enable them to cover our prefent expofed and 
defencelefs coafts, againfLany fudden attack, it would be we 
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all it would coft us. There is not a port, or even a village in 
the kingdom, that is not intitled to proteétion. Such occafional 
protection can be obtained no other way; it being impoflible to 
fortify, garrifon, or cover with regulars, the whole. And in 
cafe the enemy thould get fuch a footing in the country, which 
God forbid! as would enable+them to.carry on. a-war wpon us, 
for any lencth of time; habitude would convert our Militia into 
Regulars ; and the public fervice might be as much availed by 
the reciprocal emulation of the two eftablifhments, as we have 
been taught to believe, it would be prejudiced by their animofi- 
ties and diffentions. 

So much for retrofpect : For out of the forty-four pages of this 
performance, thirty-fix aré taken up in anfwers to the objections 
of others ; and it mutt be confeffed, the remaining eight contain 
fome of the wildeft and moft extraordinary notions, that have 
ever been expofed in print fince the Revolution. 

Firft, he fays, The THREE Cox/ftitutions which have particular- 
ly admitted of Militias, were that of the Anglo-Saxons, the Go- 
vernment of Queen Elizabeth, and the Cantons of Switzerland ; 
fo that the Militias of Antiquity are entirely excluded ; as alfo 
thofe of Poland and Sweden ; to fay nothing of the armed Burgh- 
ers of the United Provinces: and we are even left to fuppofe, 
that except in the Confiitution-Government of Qucen Elizabeth, 
England had no Militia neither. 

Secondly, with regard to the firft of thefe three Conftitutions, 
he alfo fays, it was much the /ame as with the Lairds of Scotland ; 
the fame perfon being Landlord, Judge, and Colonel; and the 
fame Vaffal being Tenant, Subject, and Soldier to his immediate 
Chief: ‘ Notrade, no manufactures, no Habeas Corpus Aé&t, no 
* liberty of the prefs,’ &c. Whereas nothing is more demon- 
ftrable, than that the bulk of the Anglo-Saxons was compofed of 
Yeomanry, who were as free as the Nobles themfelves, and equal- 
ly under the protection of the laws. 

3. He proceeds in thefe very words: ‘ Will, therefore, the 
* good People of England be contented to return to this ftate of 
* flavery and arbitrary power? If they will, they may have a 
* Conftitutional Militia as foon as they pleafe?’ What! is this 
the only option then left us, after the expulfion of one Royal 
Family, for an over-ftretch of the Prerogative, at the expence 
of public and private Liberty; after a new compact with the 
Crown, and the transfer of it to another family; under new co- 
venants and limitations? And to be authorifed to bear and at- 
tain the ufe of arms, muft we part with all that is worth our de- 
fending with them? There is no reading fuch Expreffons as 
thefe, fo delivered, as if on the behalf of Government, againit 
the intemperate claims of the People, wihout the moit fenfibie 
concern; and convinced, as we have reafon to be, that the pre- 
fent Government has no fuch arbitrary views, nor would accept 

of fuch a facrifice if it was: laid at their feet, it becomes a duty 
to conclude, that fuch expreflions can be prompted by none but 
Aaz the 
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the enemies of the prefent Eftablifhment, and that too, with the 
moft infernal purpofe. 

Laftly, he places the meafures and character of Queen Eliza- 
beth, in a more fhocking light than ever they were fet in by the 
moft virulent Papift, for no other caufe, or inducement, than mere- 
ly to allege, ‘ Now this was another period in which Militias 
* were conftitutional;’ and to afk a fecond time, ‘ will, there- 
* fore, the good people of England return again to fuch a confti- 
* tution?’ Sir, the Exclujion Whigs made a very different ufe 
of the meafures and character of Queen Elizabeth: and, had 
they not done fo, give us leave to inform you, that that Exclufon 
would never have taken place at all. If you are capable of any 
one political refiection, you will underitand this:—If not, we 
may fave ourfelves any farther trouble with fuch an antagonift. 

But fuppofe it fhould be admitted, that a great many violent 
things were done in the courfe of that favourite reign,— it was a 
long one, and very peculiarly circumftanced. The Queen hada 
large portion of her father’s fpirit, and, both hufbandlefs and 
childlefs, as fhe was, fhe had need of it too: but then her ex- 
cellencies far exceeded her faults, and the general biafs of her 
government, which was equally fuited to the honour and inte- 
re(t of the community, made that community ample amends for 
incidental grievances. —Not, however, to reft the matter on an 
private opinion; this Gentleman having joined with fome other 
namelefs Writer, in declaring, firft, That upon the abolition of 
the military Tenures, and the admiffion of the Nobles to alienate 
their lands, the Prerogative of the Crown was fo high, that the 
Houle of Commons was but a cypher to what it is at prefent, 
(which, by the way, deftroys his whole preceding problematical 

Hypothefis, That a Con/titutional Militia and arbitrary Power, 
were, and would be, infeparable.) And fecondly, ‘ That the 
* abfolute power of Queen Elizabeth over her Parliament, ex- 
* ceeded, by far, the prefent power of the King of France over 
‘ his; the latter daring to remonftrate much more boldly than 
* the former ever did.’ ‘he Reader fhall have the fatisfattion 
of hearing the very firft Parliament of King James the firft, 
pleading before the [hrone for themfelves and their defcendants, 
with an exprefs defire, that this their Prote/tatéon might be record- 
ed to all pofterity. ‘To wit, 1. ** That our Privileges and our Li- 
** berties are our Right and due Inheritance, no lefs than our ve- 
** ry lands and goeds. 2 That they cannot be with-held from‘us, 
“* denied or impaired, but with apparent wrong to the whole ftate 
“‘of the realm, 3. And that our making of requeft in the en- 
*‘ trance of Parliament, to enjoy our privilege, is an aét only of 
“* manners, and doth weaken our right no more than our fuing to 
“‘ the King fo: our lands by petition ; which term, tho’ new and 
“* more decent than the old by Precipe, yet the Subjects right is no 
“* Jefs nov ihan of old.”” And having further given the King to un- 
derftand, 
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derftand, that from mifinformed pofitions the greateft part of their 
troubles, diltrufts, and jealoufies, had arifen: They proceed to 
fence againft all the arguments which could be drawn from the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, by incroachments on one hand, and 
conceffions, or rather connivances, on the other, by telling him, 
«« That in regard to her fex and age, which they had great caufe 
«‘ totender [cherifh} and much more upon care to avoid all 
«* trouble, which, by wicked practice, might have been drawn 
“‘ to impeach the quiet of his Majefty’s Right ix the Succeffion, 
“© thofe actions were then paffed over, which they hoped in fuc- 
“< ceeding times to redref;, reftore, and reétify.” 

And now one fingle paragraph more is all that this Osje4or 
has to expect. 

In page 18, of thefe his Second Thoughts, he cites the fol- 
Jowtng paflage from the Review. ‘* To affure fuch things as 
“* theie to the Lords, Commons, and Commonality of Britain, 
“* does, indeed, argue a degree of a/urance not often to be met 
“‘ with: And if affurance were to pa{s for argument, nota Writ- 
‘* er of the legion now at work, could be thought more capable 
“* of demonftrating whatever was capable of demonftration ;”” 
and then he makes the following courtly remark uponit. ‘ I 
« fhould be extremely obliged to this Gentleman, if, when he 
‘ criticifes this pamphlet, he would explain himfelf concerning 
* the legion now at work. If he dares declare his meaning, Iam 
* afraid he will be found to have got the wrong /ow by the ear.” 
To which the Reviewer replies, That he has no meaning which 
he does not dare to explain ; but that in this place his meaning is 
fo very obvious, that he believes even the leatt difcerning of his 
Readers would not think any explanation neceflary. ‘Fhere may 
be more legions than ove, and other than qwriting legions, at work, 
for aughthe can tell. Butif fo, (which he was far from infinu- 
ating) and any body is defirous to keep ita feécret, the beft way 
will be, notto appear too anxious aboutadifcovery. Ras 


Ait. 9. Short and Serious Reafons for a National Militia. 
Folio*. 6d. Wilkie. 

The very ingenious Author of this little ironical paper, ban- 
ters the Militia-fcheme with a good deal of humour ; but tho* 
{quibs of this fort will always divert, they never do much execu- 
tion: and we may fay of this facetious Writer, that he treats his 
fubject as your fine Gentlemen treat a fine Lady,—with whom 
they may toy away an idle hour, or fo, but leaveher, atlaft, ju? 
as they found her. 


Art. 10. Gentle Reflections upon the Short but Seriou Reafons 
for a National Militia, 8vo. 6d. Scott. 


* Another edition of the fame piece has been publifhed by Hoop~ 
er, price 3d, 
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MonTurty CaTALocues, 


The gravity of this Gentle Reflector affords a remarkable contraft 
to the pleafantry of the Ludicrous Reafoner, to whom the public 
is obliged for the preceding article. The purpofe of the laf 
mentioned performance is to fhew, ‘ how much eafier it is to fyr- 
* nifh a good Jeft than a good Council.’ 


Art. 11. 4 Traé of the late Lord Vifcount Bolingbroke, illuf- 
trated with Notes, and adapted to the prefent Times: With 
an Appendix, containing fome Remarks on the Condué? of a 


late Court-Martial. 8vo. 6d. Scott. 
This Tract, fo confidently afcribed to the noble Lord fpecified 
above, is no other than the 371{t Craftfman ; to be found in the 
eleventh volume of that Colleétion: ‘The Notes faid to be a- 
dapted to the prefent times, contain a fevere Invedtive upon the 
late Adminiftration ; with an intermixture of handfome things 
. upon the zew*. And the Appendix is equally fevere on the con- 
duct of the late unhappy Admiral Byng ; and on his Judges, for 
difcovering any intention of mercy towards him; which, at the 
rebound, will affect all thofe who difcovered any biafs the fame 
way: this may ferve as a fpecimen of modern dilcernment, 
confifiency, and ingenuity. Ra: 


Art. 12. A Morning’s Thoughts, on reading the Tef? and Con- 
teff. Svo. 6d. Wilkie. 

Thofe who, from the fore-going title, are led to expeét, from 
this performance, any ftrictures upon the contending Papers on 
which the Author profeffes to have employed a Morning’s 
Thoughts, will find themfelves difappointed. Nothing of this 

. fort appears in the pampblet; which is chiefly taken up in fo- 
lemn expoftulations with the public, on account of the clamours 
raifed againft Mr. Secretary Pitt: in fupport of whofe admini- 

_, flration this pees was publifhed, not Jong before that Gentleman 
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. MiscELLANEOUS. 

‘Art. 13. ‘Lhe Trial of the Honourable Admiral Fohn Byng, at 
a Court Martial, as taken by Mr. Charles Fearne, Fudge- 
Advecate of his Majefty’s Fleet. Towhich are added, a Copy 
of their Lordfhips Memorial to the King, in relation to the 
Sentence paffed upon Admiral Byng ; a Copy of the King’s Or- 
der in Council, for tranfmitting to their Lordfhips a Copy of 
the Report of the twelve Fudges, in relation to the faid Sen- 

* tence; and alfo a Copy of that Report: And a Copy of a 
Warrant from their Lordfhips for carrying the faid Sentence 
into Execution. Folio. 6s, Newberry, &c. 

Art. 14. The whole genuine Trial of Admiral Byng, taken 
down (Verbatim) by Authority of the Court-Martial; with 
the Refolutions of the Court; the Sentence; and the Adm 


*  * This was written curing the adminiftration of Mr. Pitt. 
” ral's 
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ral’s Defence; which contains a Circumflantial Account of the 
Aé&tion, and of the Proceedings of the &leet, during the fix 
Days it was off Minorca. Ta which are added, all his Or- 
ders; Letters to and from the Secrztary of Admiralty; Let- 
ters of Intelligence; three Letters from the Admiral to Admi- 
ral Weft juft after the Engagement; and various other inte- 
refling Papers, which cannot be publifhed with any other 
Trial. The above was taken down in Short-hand by Mr. 
Thomas Cook, Attorney at Law (by Authority of the Court- 
Martial) whofe Atteftution of its being authentic is prefixed 
toeach Trial, 8vo. 2vols. 5s. Lacy. 


Art. 15. The Trial of Vice-Admiral Byng, at a Court-Martial 
held on board his Majefty’s Ship the St. George, in Portf- 
mouth Harbour, for an Enquiry into his Conduc? while he 
commanded his Majefty’s Ships in the Mediterranean, and 
particularly on the 20th Day of May, in the Year 1756 ; together 
with the Admiral’s Defence. Taken in Short-hand. 8vo. Se 
Printed for J. Reafon, in Fleet-ftreet. 

‘ | have carefully avoided,’ fays Mr. Reafon, ¢ all needlefs 
* tautology and repetition, which would only perplex the Reader, 
‘ and enhance the price; but I hereby affure the public, that 
‘ this Trial contains the whole materia! fubfance of thofe that 
‘ are five times the price.’ 

(> The three lait mentioned articles are copied from the ad- 
vertifements of the feveral Publifhers : which, we fuppofe, will be 
thought fuflicient ; as a review and comparifon of thefe different 
editions will hardly be expected by our Readers. 


Art. 16. A Key to the Trial of Admiral Byng: or, a Brief 
State of Facts relating to the Attion in the Mediterranean, 
May 20, 1756, fairly deduced from the Evidence given at 
the Trial: Setting that Affair in a clear and true Light. 
Folio. 4d, Wilkie. | : 

The uliimate defign of this pamphlet, which feems to contain 
a very fair and accurate Abftract of the Trial; itis to thew, that 
however willing fome among us may be to foften epihets due to 
fuch behaviour as the laie Admiral’s, yet we muft not flatter our- 
felves, that forcign nations will fee with our eyes ;—they will, 
fays the Author, moft probably call that Cowardice, which we 
may term mere Error of Judgment, or Negligence ; and will 
re{pect or contemn us according to our treatment of the Crime. 


Art. 17. The Proceedings of the Right Honourable the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, in Parliament affembled, upon’ the 
Bill intituled * An A& to Releafe from the Obligation of the 
© Oath of Secrecy, the Members of the Court-Martial ap- 
“ pointed for the Trial of Admiral Fobn Byng, purfyant to 
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_ © the Exception contained in the faid Oath.’ Together with 
the Examination of the feveral 
Martial, taken upon Oath at their Lordfbips Bar. Folio, 
403. Bafket. 


Art. 18. An Account of the Arraignments and Trials of Colonel 
Richard Kirby, Capt. ‘Fohn Conftable, Capt. Cooper Wade, 
Capt. Samuel Vincent, and Capt. Chriftopher Fogg, for Cow- 
ardice, Negleét of Duty, Breach of Orders, and other Crimes, 
committed by them in a Fight at Sea, anno 1702, between Ad- 
miral Bembow, and Monj. du Caffe: For which Col. Kirby, 
and Capt. Wade were fentenced to be Shot to Death: Which 
aid Sentence was executed upon them at Plymouth, on board 
the Brifiol Man of War.—Wéith a particular Relation of the 
faid Engagement; and Death and Charaéter of Admiral 
Bembow. Folio. 1s. Crowder and Co. 
Re-publifhed on occafion of the affair of Admiral Byng. 


Art. 19. 4 Letter to Admiral Smith, late Prefident of the Court 
Martial for the Trial of the Hon. ‘fohn Byng, Efq. 8vo. 
6d. Shepherd, 

We have here a fuperfluous re-capitulation of Mr. Byng’s af- 
fair, without the leaft difcovery being made, or any circumitance 
appearing, to account for the Writer’s giving himfelf the trouble 
of fuch a publication: except, that he every where affects to fa- 
vour the Admiral, by the partial turn of his recital. 


Art. 20. The Report of the General Officers appointed to enquire 
into the Condué? of Major-General Stuart, and Colonels Corn- 
wallis and Earl of Effingham, Dec. 8, 1756. To which ts 
prefixed, his Majefty's Warrant. 8vo. 6d. Cooper. 


The refult of this enquiry is thus fpecified by the Officers who 
prefided at it, in their repost to his Majefly, viz. 
‘Upon the whole, we do humbly fubmit to your Majefty 
* our unanimous Opinion, that the conduct of the faid Major 
* General, and Colonels, and each of them, is clear from any 
* fufpicion of difobedience of orders, or neglect of duty. 
. LIGONIER. 
Privy-Garden, Dec. 8. oun Huske. 
1756. J. CHoLMmonpeELy.’ 


Art. 21. A Letter to a Gentleman in the Country, from his Friend 
in London: giving an authentic and circum/ftantial account of 
the confinement, behaviour, and death of Admiral Bye as ate 
tefled by the gentlemen who were prefent. 8vo. 1s. Lacy. 
Some friend to the late unhappy Admiral, has, in this fup- 
art letter, given a well-wrote and pathetic account of his be- 
aviour on the morning of his execution; but it has much the 
air of a ftudied endeavour to fet off his memory to the belt ad- 


embers of the faid Court. ° 


vantage, 
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- vantage, and, at the fame Time, to convey a vengeful ftroke at 
the Admiral’s enemies, as all thofe are {tiled who are fuppofed to 
have been initrumental in his cataftrophe. 


Art. 22. Letters on feveral Occafions. By the late Sir William 
Freeman. To which fome Account of the Author is prefixed. 
8v. 5s. Manby. 

*Tis pity the Author of thefe pretended Letters was fo little 
acquainted as he is, with the language and the fentiments of a 
Gentleman ; for here is a handfome oftavo entirely {poiled by his 
total deficiency in thefe refpects!—As to the name of Sir William 
Freeman, we fuppofe the Author chofe fuch a one in conformity 
to the example of the very ingenious Mr. M th, who pub- 
lifhed a volume of excellent Letters, under the affumed name of Sir 
Thomas Fitzofborne: but we can aflure the public, that Sir 
William is no relation to Sir Thomas. 


Art.23. Memoirs of Frederick Wild. King of Pruffia, ©. 
With all the Memorials, Anfwers, ce. publifbed by Order of 
that Monarch, in Vindication of his Conducé?. To which is 
added, an Appendix, containing a full Account of the Con- 
fiitution of the German Empire; and of the Religions, Forces, 
and Revenues of its feveral Eleétors, Princes, Sc.  Iiluf- 
trated with a new and accurate Map of Saxony, Branden- 
burgh, Silefia,, Bohemia, Sc. finely coloured. 8vo. 25. 64. 
Hinton. 

Colleéted from the Gazettes of the Times, and other Papers 
of State-Intelligence. The Author feems to have been more 
follicitous of accumulating materials, than of difplaying the or- 
naments of expreffion; and may rather be denominated a Com- 
piler than an Hiforian. | 


Art. 24. The Author*® ; aComedy of two Adis. As performed 
at the Theatre-Royal in Drury-lane. By Mr.F¥Foote. 8vo. 
1s. Vaillant. . 

This Gentleman is famous for Mimickry in his a&ting, and 
Whim, and Novelty, in his writing. In the firft he is mafterly, 
has a great fund of the fecond, but not fo much of the laft, as is 
generally allowed him,, by his more partial admirers. His pieces 





* It is not the intention of this piece to ridicule the character of 
an Author, as a writer by profeffion. ‘The perfon here introduced, 
under this defignation, is a young Gentleman who has recourfe to 
his pen for a temporary fupply, whilft under a tranfient cloud ; 
which foon pafling away, he appears in a very advantageous point 
of view. We have, however, the pleafure of feeing the character 
of a Catch-penny Bookfeller humouroufly and juftly expofed : thefe 
‘aay of the public, and of literature, cannot be too feverely treated 

y the Mufes, on whom they have reflected fo much difhoneft, fo 
much impudent fcandal ! 
are 
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are rather calculated for attion than reading ;, and, without com - 
pliment, appear to the greateft advantage from his own perform- 
ance, In this he is moft excellent when he has fome particular 

rfon in view ;—when that is not the cafe, he fhews lefs of the 
general Actor than of the Mimic.—In his writings he produces 
a variety of Whim, entertaining and pleafant enough, and not 
without a frequent mixture of Wit and Humour ; but he fome- 
times affeéts to be rather too fentimental for fuch light pieces, 
and to give us better writing than Farce requires :—and fuch we 
muft term his pieces, or we fhall want a name for them,—tho’ 
he is fo civil to them himfelf, asto ftile them Comedies. 

That Mr: Foot is often obliged to other Writers, in his way, 
is fufficiently apparent to thofe who are converfant with our Dra- 
matic Authors. His Englifhman returned from Paris, isa compound 
of feveral Fops who have figured in Comedy; and it would 
certainly be to Buck’s advantage if Sir Fopling, Clodio, &c. 
could be forgot, whenever he makes his appearance.—The in- 
cident of Buck’s fancying himfelf poifoned by Lucinda, is pal- 
pably borrowed from a fimilar one in the Artifice, a Comedy, 
written by Mrs. Centlivre. ‘The Farce,—we beg his pardon, 
the Comedy, called Ta/te, which our Author produced a few years 
ago, reminds us of Shadwell’s Virtuofo; and the firft fcene of 
the Cheats quarrelling, &c. is evidently a copy of the well-con- 
trived opening of that excellent old Play the Alchymi/t —Not to 
dwell longer on Mr. Foote’sother pieces,—in this before us, we are 
often put in mind, that Mr. Fielding wrote before Mr. Foote, 
and that the former produced a piece, entitled the Author's 
Farce. 

The Charaéter of Cadwallader, in the prefent performance, 
is, however, an original ; extremely drole ; and tho’ very un- 
common, not out of nature. 

But, whether it be juftifiable to exhibit an ideot on the ftage, 
is a queftion which the Judicious will anfwer without much hefi- 
tation. Mrs. Cadwallader is a character of this fort ; and would 
probably be liable to more cenfure than it has met with, were it 
not for Mrs. Clive’s admirable performance in this part. Here this 
celebrated Actrefs, who is generally excellent, excels herfelf; 
and fairly laughs us into fuch good humour, that, however ab- 
furd it may be, to introduce a mere fool to divert us, we lofe all 
attention to proprieties, and to every thing but the high enter- 

tainment fhe affords us, in the reprefentation. 

But, whatever fault may be found in thefe little comic Effays 
of Mr. Foote’s, tilla Genius appears capable of giving us a good 
new Comedy, which the ftage has long wanted, we imagine the 
town will be inclinable to encourage the performance of this 
facetious Gentleman, who annually furnifhes an agreeable ad- 
dition to the variety of our theatrical entertainments ; efpecially as 
his compofitions are not deftitute of intrinfic merit, and are cere 
tainly far more eligible, after a play, than the grofs hatpaeyy, 
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POETICAL. 


and inexplicable dumb-fhew, of thofe prepoflerous {cenes which 
have, of late, fo outrageoufly prophaned the theatre, under the 
mifnomer of Pantomime, and Entertainment. 


Art. 25. The oppreffed Captive. Being an Hiftorical Novel, 
deduced from the Diftreffes of real Life, in an impartial and 
candiét Account of the unparalleled Sufferings of Caius Nu- 
genius, now under Confinement in the Fleet-Prifon, at the 
Suit of an implacable and unrelenting Parent. 12m0, 335. 
Sold by the Author in the Fleet-Prifon. 

This is 2 new edition of a Narrative publifhed in the year 
1755, by a young man who calls himfelf Robert Nugent, janr. 
of which we made fome mention, in the twelfth volume of the 
Review. - 


PoETICAL. 


Art. 26, The Rival Politicians; or, the Fox trumphant, a 
Fable, betwixt a Lion, a Wolf, and a Fox.“ Folio, 6d. 
Sympfon. 

Were this Piece ftrung up againft a dead wall, it might catch 
the paffing ’prentice hugely ; but then we would advife a title 
fomewhat better adapted to its merits, as well as its fituation : 


as thus,—The Triumphant Fox's Garland: plainly declaring, how 
the Wolf was moft falfly fayed alive before his own face, &c. &c 


Art.27. The Times, a modeft Ode. Folio. 6d. Morgan. Sol) atl 


A fling at the Miniftry : the poetry tolerable. This piece was 
alfo advertifed under the title of, 4 political Ode, &c. 


Art. 28. Thoughts occafioned by the War. ato. 6d. Keith, 


A declamatory poem, tending to roufe us to 
‘ ax fhake the field of death with Britifh rage.’ 


and to take juft revenge on our perfidious foes, the French. The 
Author has fome good thoughts, and good lines; but feems more 
filled with the patriot than poetic {pirit. , 


Art. 29. J too hafty Cenfure, Feb. 1§, 1757. And a too ne- 
ceffary Retraétion, March 20,1757. Verfes relative to the 
late unhappy Admiral. Folio, 6d. Doughty. 


This feems to come from Mr. Sqwady, or fome fuch admirable 
genius. See our laft, page 286. 


Art. 30, 4nu Evening Walk, a Poem. 8vo. 4d. Lewis. 

Some devout Methodift, as we imagine, has here put the jour- 
ney to Emmaus *, and the converfation that happened between 
the fuppofed ftranger, and Cleopas, into a kind of verfe, refem- 
bling the mannerof Quarles and Withers, who whined and rhimed 
fo edifyingly in the days of Old Noll. 

* Luke xxiv. 13, feq. 

Art. 316 
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Art. 31. A feleé? Collection of the Pfalms of David, as imitated 
or parap rafed by the moft eminent E nelifh Poets, viz. Mr. 
Addifon, Mr. Blacklock, Mr. Barton, Mr. Daniel, Sir Fobp 
_ Denham, Dr. Gibbs, King Famest. Mrs. Leopor, Me 
Mrs. Mafters, Mrs. Rowe, Sir Philip Sidney, Dr. Trapp 
Mrs. Tollet, Dr. Woodford, and feveral others. Together 
with fome originals, never before printed. To which is added, 
An Appendix of feveral divine Hymns and Poems, not to be 
found in any other Colleétion. 12mo0. 3s. Hooper, &c. 

It does not appear to us, that the unknown Editor of this col- 
Je€tion was fo well qualified for the undertaking, as he ought to 
have been ; for, though many of the verfions he has fele¢ted, are 
the beft that our language can boatt, yet has he inferted many 
that are a ys to the others :—a miferable preface befpeaks 
the Public’s favourable reception of the whole. 


RELIGIOUS and CONTROVERSIAL. 


Art. 32. Queries addreffed to the Rev. Dr. Law, Archdeacon of 
Carlifle, and Mafter of St. Peter’s-College in Cambridge ; 
relative to what he has advanced on the Soul of Man, anda ' 
feparate State. With a few Remarks on the Rev. Mr. Peck- 
ard’s Obfervatians on the Doétrine of an intermediate State. 
By Thomas Morton, D. D. Reéor of Baffingam, and 
formerly Fellow of C.C.C. Oxon. 8vo. 1s. Lincoln 

rinted, and fold by Hitch and Co. in London. 

This Gentleman is fo deficient in his reafoning, and in good- 


manners, that we muft allow him no further room in the Month- 
ly Review. 


Art. 33. 4 friendly Epiftle to Neighbour Fohn Taylor, of the 
City of Norwich ; occafioned by looking over his Sermon preach- 
ed at the opening of his new Chapel: Contatning an earneft 
Invitation to him, to join the Quakers, and not to attempt to 
raife up anew Seét, when there are fo many already in theWorld: 
Wherein is fuggefted, how reafonable and fit it is he foould 
come among us, to whom he doth fo naturally belong ; as ts 
evident from various things which occur in bis Writings. By 
M. Adamfon, an Engh/h Protefiant. 8vo. 6d. Wilkie. 

Contains nothing but abufe and calumny, worthy of contempt 
alone. 


Art. 34. 4 Letter to the Elergy ee Church, known by the 


Name of Unitas Fratrum, or Moravians, concerning a re- 


markable Book of Hymns ufed in their Congregations ; pointing 
out feveral Inconfiftencies, and Abfurdities in the fatd Baok. 
By John Watfon, M. A. Minifter of Ripponden in Yark- 
foire. 8vo. 6d. Payne. 


In 



















































SINGLE SERMONS, 


In this Letter Mr. Watfon animadverts, with great modefty, 
and in a very cool difpaflionate manner, upon a variety of 
paflages in the Moravian Hymns, which contain fuch nonfenfi- 
cal, fhocking, and blifphemous ftuff, as is fcarce to be equalled 
in any language. 

SINGLE SERMONS, /ice our laft. 
I. Ational Corruption and Depravity the principal Caufe of na- 

N tional Difappoint ments—at Ayfgarth, Feb. 11th, 175%, on 
occafion of the late general Faft. By the Reverend John Dupont, 
Vicar of Ayfgarth. 8vo. 6d. Corbet. 

2. Confcientious obedience to Governors recommerded—before the 
Univerfity of Oxford, June 22, 1756, being the anniverfary of 
his Majefty’s happy acceffion to the throne. By Richard Green, 
D.. D. Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, Rector of Bebrought, 
Worcefterfhire, and Chaplain to the Right Rev. the Lord Bifhop of 
Worcefter. 4to. 6d. Baldwin. 

3. Chrifiian Fortitude,—preached before the Univerfity of Ox- 
ford, at St. Mary’s, Jan. 25, 1757. By Benjamin Kennicott*, 
M. A. Fellow of Exeter College, and one of his Majefty’s Preach- 
ersat"Whiteh@l. 8vo. 6d. Rivington, &c, 


* It is equal aftonifhment and concern, that we hear there are 
any members of {fo learned and refpectable a body as the Univerfity 
of Oxford, who could be offended with the Author, or his Ser- 
mon: with one whofe labours have done them honour, and whofe 
prefent Difcourfe thus reprefents them. ‘ Should Perfecution again 
‘ difplay its bloody ftandard; I am perfuaded, there would ftand 
‘ forth, in this place, many of the Difciples of Jefus, unfhaken 
* by torture, and faithful unto death.” Page z5. This, however, 
is one of thofe paffages that gave great offence ; the word even, it 
is faid, was in the Sermon as delivered from the pulpit, “ even in 
“‘ this place ;’’ to which our Author replies, 1. * That the Ser- 
“ mon is printed as it was preached, without the leaft known varia- 
tion. This affurance he gives folemnly, and religioufly ; and is 
ready to affert it even upon oath, if that fhould be made neceffa- 
ry.’ 2. He afks, ‘ would it not have been (confidering 
the times) fufficiently complaifant, to exprefs a perfuafion—that, 
even in this, or evenin qny ONE flace, there would be MaNY 
Martyrs?” His Rfaders will not be fo much offended at 
thefe mifreprefentations, perhaps, as the Author is, fince if the 
Sermon had not been adbegealaned, it might not have been pub- 
lifhed ; and tho’ the Author did not intend it for the prefs, it is fuch 
a Difcourfe as every friend to Revelation, to Virtue, and to Forti. 
tude, willbe gladto read. It fhews the fuperiour excellency of the 
Chriftian religion, and confirms its advantages from feveral curious 
paflages in ancient Authors. ‘The moft orthodox will find nothi 
here to offend him: the Infidel and the Papift alone fhould loo 
upon themfelves as attacked in this Sermon; and they are fuch 
enemies as our Author will have no reafon to fear fo long as Perfe- 
Cution can be kept out of this ifland, 
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LITERARY NEws. 


Upfal, Feb. 25 1757. 

T HE celebrated Profeflor Linnzus is at prefent employ. 

> edin publifhing the late Mr. Hofselquift’s Travels to 
Paldltine, as alfo a voyage toChina. This Work will con- 
tain a .defcription of the animals, vegetables, and minerals, 
peculiar to each country; not drawn up with the ufual inac- 
curacy of Travellers, but each particular clafs will-be arrang. 
ed under its refpective Genera, with all their fpecific charac- 
teriftics, and fynonima. This muft be a moft acceptable pre- 
fent not only to Naturalifts in particular, but to the Learned 
in general, fince the Author’s Obiervations are not confined 
to Natural Hiftory alone, but extend to Philology, Medi- 
cine, Oeconomy, &c. When this work is publifhed, the 
Profeffor intends giving usa tenth edition of his Sy/fema Na- 
ture, with a fuller account of Animals and Foffils, on the 


fame plan as his Species Plantarum. 
' enemies p—a 





To th AuUTHORs of the MontTHLyY REVIEW. 


SIRS, 
Have lately met with a performance, the title of whichis 
fufficient to excite the curiofity, and even command the 
attention, of the whole military world. I have read it with 
uncommon fatisfaction, and cannot help being of opinion, that 
you will oblige many of your Readers by giving them fome 
account of it. The following fketch is at your fervice. 


Les Reveries, ou Memoires, fur ! Art dela Guerre, de Mau- 
rice Comte de Saxe, Duc de Courlande et de Semigalle, 
Marechal-General des Armeés de S. M.T.C. &&e. Dee 
dits a Meffieurs les Officiers Generaux, par Mr. de Bonne 
ville, Captaine Ingenieur de Campagne de fa Majefté le Ra 
de Pruff. Folio. A la Haye, 1756. 


In the firft chapter of this work, the Author treats of the 
manner of raifing troops, of cloathing them, fubfifting, pay- 
ing, exercifing, and forming them for battle. Difapproving 
of the prefent method of recruiting, in general, he is of opi- 
nion, that the beft means to form a good army, would be to 
oblige every man, without exception, to ferve his King and 
Country for the term of five years. It muft be remembered, 


that this fyftem is cajculated for the meridian of France. 1n 
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the fecond article of this chapter, having fhewn the many in- 
conveniencies attending the prefent method of cloathing the 
army, he propofes, inftead of their own hair, that each fol- 
dier fhould be provided with a fhort wig made of Spanifh wool, 
and in the room of a hat, that he fhould wear a kind of ca/gue, 
jn imitation of the Roman helmet. He is of opinion, that a 
fhort waiftcoat, and over it a loofe mantle, after the manner 
of the Turks, would not only be lefs expenfive than the mili- 
tary drefs now in ufe, but would be preferable to it in every 
refpect. He difapproves of our modern fpatterdafhes, and re- 
commends, in their ftead, a kind of leather ftockings next to 
the fkin, which, upon long marches, would be found much 
lefs inflamatatory than thofe of worfted.— The Author’s rea- 
fons for thefe alterations are, in general, fatisfactory. ‘The 
third article of this chapter comprehends the Marfhal’s fcheme 
for fubfifting an army inthe field. Among other alterations, 
he advifes the ufe of bifcuit inftead of ammunition bread ; 
and ftrongly recommends a fufficient provifion of Vinegar, 
of which, as was the practice of the Romans, a certain quan- 
tity ought to be diftributed to each foldier; for he obferves, 
that the Romans were not fubject to thofe diftempers, in fo- 
reign climates, which fo frequently deftroy our armies, unlefs 
they happened to be in want of their ufual quantum of Ace- 
tum.— The fourth and fifth articles, which treat of the pay 
and exercife, contain nothing extraordinary.—The manner 
of forming an army for action, is the fubject of the fixth ar- 
ticle. Here the marfhal is pofitive, that we have hitherto en- 
tirely miftaken the meaning of the Yaé?ick of the antients ; 
and that it was no other than the art of marching in meafure, 
and cadence, to the found of mufical inftruments. This, he is 
of opinion, might be introduced with much lefs difficulty than 
is generally imagined. The foldiers by being accuftomed to at- 
tend to the drum, would increafe or flacken their pace at the 
fame inftant, which would greatly contribute towards preferv- 
ing their ranks entire. He proves, from his own experience 
in the feveral battles where he was prefent, that fire-arms are 
lefs deftru€tive than is generally thought ; and that, therefore, 
our armies are formed upon a wrong principle. 

Chap. II. Of the Legion. © The Romans, fays the Au- 
thor, overcame all nations by their difcipline. War was the 
fudjeQt of their continual meditation, and they were always 
ready to renounce their old cuftoms, as foon as better were 
difcovered. Their legion, from its conftruétion, was fo 
formidable, that they became equal to any undertaking,’— 
{n imitation of the Romans, our Author propoles to form his 
army 
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army into legions, each legion confifting of four regimenty, 
each regiment of four centuries, and each century of a hundred 
and feventy private men. To each regiment he adds a half cen- 
tury of dragoons, and the fame number of light. armed foot, 
as alfo twenty carpenters and other workmen, with as many 
Valets. Each legion is alfo to be provided with ten waggons, 
two pieces of cannon, and two pontoons. ‘Thus every fepa- 
rate legion might be confidered as a diftin¢ét army, and onbe. 
ing detached from the reft, would be qualified for any kind of 
enterprize. _He would provide each foldier with a fhield for 
his defence ; but how it is to be managed, and his firelock at 
the fame time, I cannot eafily conceive. He forms his men 
four deep, and the two rear ranks are to be armed with lon 
pikes, for the defence of the front. He begins his attack, 
like the antients, with his light-armed troops, which, when 
the enemy are advanced within fifty paces of the main body, 
are to retire thro’ the intervals. ‘The cavalry of the legion 
are formed in feparate troops, in the rear of each regiment, 
ready, as foon as the enemy gives way, to join the light- 
armed men in the purfuit. 

Chap. III. Treats of Cavalry, their Armour, and Arms; 
their eftablifhment, and proper manner of forming, charg- 
ing, marching, forraging, encamping, &c. In {peaking of 
cavalry in general, he mentions the great abfurdity of keeping 
— horfes fo fat, for the fake of parade, that they are entire- 
é unfit for fervice. * Ihad, fays the Marfhal, a regiment of 

yerman cavalry, in Poland, which, in the fpace of eighteen 
months, I marched, at leaft, fifteen hundred leagues; and 
this regiment, at the end of that time, was more fit for fer- 
vice than any of thofe that were feemingly in fine condition.’ 
Many of our Englifh Colonels of Dragoons have alfo feen 
into this error, Of Horfe, properly fo called, our Author 
advifes only a fmall number; but he would have them en- 
tirely covered with armour. His front rank fhould be armed 
with lances: which would certainly, doubtlefs, difconcert thofe 
who fhould attack with fwords only. He propofes many o- 
ther alterations with regard to accoutrements, and the mannef 
of forraging ; which deferve the confideration of thofe whom 
it may efpecially concern. His manner of encamping the ca- 
valry is entirely different from the prefent method. Each 
fquadron, men and horfes, fhould be covered by one fingle 
tent, fupported by the lances belonging to the front rank, in- 
ftead of tent poles. This tent, which, for the convenience 
of carriage, muft be made to fold into {mall pieces, would 


take much lefs cloth than is required for thofe of a whole p el 
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dron after the prefent fafhion. Your horfes would ftand warm,. 
and your forrage be kept dry. 

Chap. IV. Contains a Differtation on the grand Maneenvre ; 
but of this it would be very difficult to give the Reader a dif- 
tinét idea without the help of the feveral plans referred to, 
The Marfhal profefles great regard for the Chevalier Folard, 
and his writings, yet differs from him in opinion concerning 
his Colonne. He approves of it in fome particular fituations, 
but thinks it, in general, too heavy a body, and liable to great 
coifufion. 

In Chap. V. the Author fpeaks of fire-arms, and the. 
manner of ufing them. He difapproves of firing, except you 
have a hedge, or ditch, or rivulet, between you and your ene- 
my ; for, fays he, ‘ if you are expofed to their attack, the lit- 
‘ tle execution done by your firing, will only difpirit your own 
‘ people, and increafe the refolution of your enemy.’ He would 
have his cartridges larger than the bore of the mufket, fo that 
nothing more than the powder may enter the barrel. Each 
foldier is to take four or five balls in his mouth, and to drop 
one of them into his piece after having charged it with pow- 
der. Certainly the Marfhal did not confider, that this ball 
would roll out again as foon as the firelock is levelled, as the 
mouth of it muft decline towards the earth if itis intended to 
do any execution. é, 

Chap. VI. Of Enfignsor Colours. Firft, the Commander 
in chief fhould always be attended by an Enfign, that he might 
be the more eafily found. [Query, Would not this give the ene- 
my too great acertainty of his fituation?] Each corps fhould be 
diftinguifhed by the colour of their Enfign. This, he is of opi- 
nion, would be the caufe of great emulation, as the com- 
manding General would fee at a diftance who advanced, and 
who retreated. 

Chap. VII. Of Artillery and Carriages. He would have 
his army to confift of no more than forty-fix thoufand men : 
viz. ten legions of infantry, eight regiments of horfe, and 
fixteen of dragoons: fifty pieces of cannon, twelve mortars, 
and as many pontoons. The carriages which convey your 
provifions, fhould be entirely of wood, left they {poil the 
roads; and fhould be drawn by oxen, which, for many ob- 
vious reafons, are preferable to horfes, in an army. 

Chap. VIII. Of military Difcipline. * Your army being 
formed, fays the Marfhal, the firft thing that occurs is Difci- 
pline. It is the very foul of the army. It muft be wifely 
eftablifhed, and executed with great inflexibility, or your 
Rey. April, 1757: Bb troops 
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troops will be no more than a vile mob, more dangerous to 
the ftate thanthe enemy. Weare not to imagine, that ftria 
difcipline, and fubordination, blunts the edge of true courage, 
On the contrary, we have always feen, that armies have been 
more or lefs fuccefsful in proportion to the feverity of their 
difcipline.’ This concludes the firft book. 

The Marfhal, in his fecond book, treats of the fublimer 
parts of the Art of War, under the following heads. Of 
Fortification, Attack and Defence. Reflections on the Art 
of War in general. Defcription of Poland, with a Plan of 
Operation for any Power that fhould wage War with that 
Republic. Of War among Mountains. Of inclofed Coun- 
tries, The Paflage of Rivers. Of different Situations for 
= ee ig. of Armies, and for Battle. Of Intrenchments and 
Lines. f Attacking Intrenchments. Of Redoubts, and 
their excellence in a pitched Battle. Of Spies, and Guides, 
How to judge of an Enemy’s Intentions, - by Appearances, 
Of the Ouilihestions requilite in a General.—Thefe feveral 
fubjects are treated with great fkill and judgment; but unlefs 
I could illuftrate my quotations with the plates referred to, it 
is impoffible to give the Reader an adequate idea of the Au- 
thors fentiments. I fhall therefore pafs on to the Marfhal’s 
Reflections on the Propagation of the Human Species ; which 
may, perhaps, afford fome entertainment. 

¢ Having, fays he, treated of an art which tends to the 
deftruction of mankind, let us now endeavour to difcover by 
what means it may be poflible to facilitate Propagation. There 
are no ideas too fublime, or too trifling, for the imagination 
of a man who has much leifure for reflection. ‘The extraor- 
dinary diminution of mankind fince the time of Julius Cazfar, 
has frequently employed my thoughts. Certain it is, that the 
immenfe number of people which inhabited Afia, Greece, 
Scythia, Germany, Gaul, Italy, and Africa, have diminith- 
ed in proportion as the Chriftian religion has extended itfelf 
over Europe, and the Mahometan over other parts of the world. 
‘This diminution ftill continues. «It is now about fixty years 
fince Vauban calculated the number of fouls then in France, 
and found it to be about twenty Millions, which greatly ex- 
ceeds the prefent number. : 

_ Tam convinced, that there will come a time when it will 
be found neceffary to make fome alteration in our religion on 
thisaccount; for if wedo but confider how much the laws, 
which are thereby prefcribed, obftruct propagation, we fhall 
be no‘longer furprifed at this decreafe. Our prefent fyftem of 
marriage, and education, are both enemies to propagation. 
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The beft years of our females are loft in the expectation of a 
hufband: yet nature will be obeyed, and the deftruction of the 

enerative faculties is the confequence. Coquetry and de- 
enttecry fucceed, and the reputation of virginity contributes 
not a little to the diminution of mankind. 

* To this we may add, that it is pofible a woman may have 
no children with the hufband fhe has, who, with another, 
might have many. Some mutual diiguft may be the caufe, 
or the whole fyftem is, perhaps, repugnant to the laws of 
Nature. 

‘ The firft commandment, according to Holy Writ, which 
man received from his Creator, was Increa/e and Multiply: 
yet it is that to which we pay the leaft regard.— 

© A Legiflator who would form a proper fyftem of Propa- 
gation, would at once put an end to debauchery, as it is cer- 
tainly unnatural. Such a Legiflator might pas +r a Mo- 
narchy that would become formidable to the whole world. His 
firft care fhould be to inculcate this principle, viz. That Ste- 
rility was the effect of Debauchery. He muft alfo prefcribe 
to each mother fome immunity in proportion to the number of 
her children. 


‘ But in order to people the earth more effeCtually, .it would. 


be neceflary to eftablifh a law by which all marriage-contracts 
fhould continue in force for the fpace of five yearsonly ; and 
that they could not be renewed without a difpenfation, in 
cafe they had in that time produced no children; but that 
thofe who had renewed their marriage three times, having had 
children, fhould then be infeparable. All the Theologians in 
the world cannot prove the Jeaft impiety in this fyffem, as 
marriage was inftituted only with a view to propagation. 

‘ The Mahometan religion is, inthis refpect, no better than 
the Chriftian; for in their great number of imprifoned wives, 
there is generally one only which poffleffes the heart of her 
hufband: all the reft become her fervants, and confequently 
ufelefs tothe world. -Wecontinue our tyranny to this charm- 
ing fex, under the fanétion of laws, which, as they were of 
our own making, were calculated for our own conveniency. 
The Turks confine them, and we aflume a defpotic power 
overthem. To thefé caufes we may afcribe the general per- 
fidy of the fex. ‘T'hey are obliged to difguife their real fenti- 
ments, as the fyftetn we have contrived for them is unnatural. 
Were they but allowed to chu’e hufbands ‘according to their 
inclination, and that only for a limitted time, we fhould not 
find them a@ting againft Nature, nor rifking their lives in the 
manner they do. The time for love would come, and all that 
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time would be properly employed. Debauchery would be at 
an end, as the laws of Nature would be fatisfed without its 
and the great facility of marrying, and parting, would induce 
all mankind to marry. It would alfo be the moft effe&tyal 
means to ftop that horrid contagion, which daily is, as it were, 
devouring mankind. To be convinced of this truth, we 
need only compare the people amongft whom this difeafe be- 
gan, with thofe who have been lefs peftered with it.’ 
I fhall here conclude the prefent article, and remain, 


Gentlemen, Your Humble Servant, 


Bt B 


N.B. Since the receipt of the preceding Letter, a tranfla- 
tion of the work it relates to has been publifhed, by Mr, 
Nourfe; which will be duly noticed in a future Review. 





Commentarii Societatis REG1# Scientiarum Gottengenjis, 


To the AUTHORS of the MonTHLyY REVIEW. 


OWEVER ufelefs, or infignificant, fome difquifitions 
may have appeared at firft fight, experience has fhewn,, 
that the fame inveftigations, purfued by abler heads, have. fre-. 
quently led to many important difcoveries. Hence may, not. 
unreafonably, be deduced, the fitnefs and utility of furnifhing. 
inquifitive minds with eafy opportunities of communicating 
the effects of their refpeétive refearches, in what manner fo- 
ever they may have been conduéted, or to whatever purpofe. 
they may have been originally intended. Is it not more than 
poffible, that many a promifing child, which, with proper carey, 
might have done fervice and honour to its country, has either 
been ftifled for want of a fkilful midwife to ufher it into the 
world, or afterwards ftarved for want of ability in the parent, . . 
to rear it to maturity? 

May we not confider literary focieties as fo many 
foundling hofpitals, inftituted for the reception, rearing, 
and bringing to perfection the indigent off-fpring of. in-, 
duftry and fcience? And is it not more than a prefump- 
tion, that many valuable acquifitions have been derived to . 
the political as well as the learned world, from fome of the moft 
apparently nugatory Communications that were imparted to. 
the earlieft ailociates for the advancement of knowlege? If 
ilic premifes are admitted, and furely, if denied, the truth of 
them 
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them might be proved without any extraordinary embarrafl- 


ment, every additional inftitution, calculated to promote ufe-. 


ful erudition, may juftly be looked upon as a real ornament to 
the particular ftate where it isformed, as a beneficial acquire- 
ment to the general public, and, confequently, deferving an 
honourable mention in the records of literature. 

Upon this principle, Gentlemen, your prefent correfpon- 
dent conceives he cannot begin his acquaintance with you 
more agreeably than by recommending to your infertion the 
following fhort account of the Royal Society of Sciences at 
Goettingen, founded under the aufpices of that Prince to 
whom Britain owes the continuance of her liberties. 

The flourifhing condition of the univerfity * inftituted at 
Goettingen, by the fame royal founder, appears to have been 
the firft, if not the principal inducement, to BaronMunchaufen, 
the profeffed patron of that eftablifhment, to fix on that city as 
a convenient place for the more univerfal cultivation of fcience. 
To which purpofe the Baron communicated his fentiments 
on this fubjeét to a few Gentlemen + of diftinguifhed abilities 
and learning. Dr. Haller, aname Jultly eminent, as well for 
affiduity as fagacity, was afterwards called on to join this lau- 
dable confultation ; and to him was referred the drawing up a 
plan and regulations for the intended fociety ; which, not 
without advifin with fome truly able coadjutors f, he effected, 
by the 20th of January, 1751. 7 

The plan and regulations having, after due confideration, 
been approved, were tranfmitted to Great Britain, and 
returned, the 23d of February following, not only with the 
royal fanétion, but the fociety itfelf was immediately taken 
under his Majefty’s prote€tion; and to ufe the words of my 
Author, it was losin, that ez nomen Regiz Societatis clemen- 
tiffime concederetur. 

This fociety propofes taking under its confideration the 
whole circle of ufeful knowlege, in the following order. Te 
firft clafs is appropriated to Phyfic, under which is comprehend- 
ed, Anatomy, Chemiftry, Botany, and Natural Hiftory in gene- 
ral. ‘lo the fecond are referred, Mathematical Learning, in 
all its branches, and Aftronomy. And the objects of the third 
are Hiftory, Philology, and the Belles Lettres. 


* Called Georgia Augufta. 

+ Particularly Meff. Mofheim and Bunau, the fo mer, Chancel- 
lor of the Univerfity. 

aw and Gefner, names not unknown to the literary 
world, | | 
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‘The number of the members is exprefly limited to twenty; 
nor are they to be encreafed, except for very weighty reafons ; 
Of thefe, eight are to be refident; viz. three honorary fellows, 
who are not to be called upon for any duty, or to any office; 
a perpetual Prefident; three Fellows in Ordinary, and a Secre- 
tary: the five latter are favoured with penfions from his Majefty, 
Befidestheabove, there are nineFellows allowed to be caatek. 
dents,and threeA flociatesExtraordinary *.—Morever, fix young 
Students, living at Goettingen, who have either been honoured 
with an academical degree, or have diftinguifhed themfelves 
in literature, are to be admitted at the feveral meetings of the 
Society under the title of Vifitors in ordinary t. ' It is alfo 
permitted to the Prefident to invite any of the Citizens, that 
are known favourers of learning, to be prefent as auditors, 

The firft Saturday of every month, from Two o’Clock till 
Five in the afternoon, is the time appointed for their affem- 
bling at the houfe of the Prefident; when one of the Fellows 
in Ordinary is to read a diflertation on that branch of fcience 
which is his particular province. The Prefident alone is al- 
lowed to read upon any fubjeét that he pleafes, the reft are 
confined to their refpective claffes. Phyfical topics areto be 
demonftrated by experiments, and the diflertations of every 
kind, muft be in Latin f. 

The roth of Novemter, being his Majefty’s birth-day, is 
appointed to be obferved as the anniverfary of the fociety, 
which is to be folemnly celebrated by a general meeting of the 
members in fome public place. With refpect to the ordinan- 
ces that regulate the refpedtive duties of the Prefident, Secre- 
tary, and other members, though well adapted to anfwer their 
feveral purpofes, they contain very little, if any thing, un- 
common to thofe of other literary communities ; and therefore 
may not be thought to merit any further mention here: how- 
ever, it will not be amifs to take fome notice of the premiums 


given for the encouragement of learning. 

The Prefident and Fellows in Ordinary are, by rotation, to 
propofe annually fome phyfical, mathematical, or hiftorical 
queftion ; the difcuffion of which is free to every body. Such 
as are inclined to become candidates, are directed to fend their 
differtations, which are to be wrote in Latin, but infcribedin 
French, tothe Royal Society of Sciences, at Gvettingen ; andthe 


better to diftinguifh the Society from the Univerlity, they are 


* In the original the former are ftiled Co//eca, the latter Sodaler 
+ Hofpites Ordinarii. . 
J Letina in commentariis lingua wlitor, ct vero pure atgre Latine, 
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defired to fubjoin, to be delivered to the Prefident. ‘The feveral 
writers are exprefly enjoined, not to affix their names, or an 
mark whereby they may be known ; but only to add fome fen- 
tence, writ upon two flips of paper, one of which is to be 
fent entire, the other to be divided in two, and only half to 
accompany the differtation, and half to remain with the Au- 
thor, till public notice fhall be given to which difcourfe the 
prize is adjudged, when the retained piece will be received as 
a teftimony of the right of the claimant. The premium is a 

old medal, of twenty-five ducats value, bearing on the face 
the effigy of his Majefty, and on the reverfe a Minerva hold- 
ing a laurel; the exergue, Decora merenti, and on the rim 
infcribed, Premium Soctet. Reg. Goetting. ‘This is defigned 
_ only for foreign competitors, and to be beftowed on the anniver- 
fary day. At thefametime alfo ahandfome premium * is to be g'- 
vento any Vifitor in ordinary, or Member of theUniverfity, who 
fhall furnifh the beft treatife on any Jearned fubjeét. ‘The lat- 
ter is appropriated folely to the natives of Goettingen. 

A fociety thus formed could not long ftand in need of a 
fuficient number of able members. A recital of all their names 
might juftly be confidered as an idle wafte of time and paper. 
Let it fuffice to mention, that Dr. Haller was appointed per- 
petual Prefident, and M. Michaelis, Secretary. Their meet- 
ings commenced the 23d of April, 1751, and were regularly, 
tho’ privately, continued, till the firft general aflembly, which 
was held agreeably to the prefcribed regulation, on the 1oth of 
November following ; when the learned Prefident opened the 
folemnity with an oration appofite to the double purpofe of the 
day. After paying no more than a juft tribute of gratitude to 
the royal benefactor, by way of apology to the Univerfity, he 
judicioufly fhews the difference between a feminary inftituted 
for the education of youth, and an academy for the promotion 
of univerfal fcience. What he has faid upon the fubje&t would 
appear to difadvantage under the beft tranflation ; it would be 


greatly injured by any abridgment ; and it is apprehended the 


whole would be too long for your infertion. 


* The Original expreffes it, guinguaginta Joachimicorum, ‘The 
word Foachimicus is fynonymous with T4alerus, or Dollar ; and pro- 
ceeds from the difcovery of the rich filver manes in 1516, at Joa- 
CHIMSTALL, (i. e. Vallis Foacbimica) a mine-town in the circle of 
Elnbogner, in Bohemia. In 1§19, the Joachimics, Joachims, or 
Thaleri, were firit coined at Prague, and from the word Thaler, i.e. 
Vailis, the name Dotrar, now ufed, has its origin. The Dollar, 
or Joachim, of Lower Germany, does not exceed 4s. 6d. Eng- 
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Such were the proceedings of this Society for the firft feven 
months immediately following its eftablifhment. Its progrefg 
feems as happy as its origin was judicious. It was foon found 
neceflary to break through the before-mentioned limitation of 
numbers. Sir Hans Sloane was very early added to the phyfi- 
cal clafs: he did not, indeed, long enjoy the honours fo con. 
ferred on him, but great juftice is done to his memory by the 
candid eulogy delivered by M. Michaelis the 23d of April, 
1754, and publifhed in the fourth volume of their Commen. 
taries, In 1752 the Earl of Macclesfield became an honorary 
member, and in 1753 their number was increafed to very near 
forty. This year the fociety had a confiderable lofs in the re. 
treat of their worthy Prefident to his native country, Swiffer. 
land; however, the inconveniences apprehended from his de- 


parture feem to have been remedied, and in 1754 there ap. 


pears, according to their annals, a frefh acceffion of refpec- 
table names in the lift of members. 

Thus far, Gentlemen, I have contented myfelf with 
only tracing the hiftory of this learned body. In the courfe of 
their labours we meet with many curious, and fome ufeful ar- 
ticles; a more particular account of which, if acceptable, you 
may expect in a fhort time. But I cannot clofe this without 
mentioning,withapplaufe, atrulycommendable addition, made, 
even in the firft year of their eftablifhment, to their original 

lan. 

. The premiums for the encouragement of learning have 
been already taken notice of. Thefe flow from the munif- 
cence of their Sovereign; but the Society have further 
thought fit to take the oeconomic arts under their protec- 
tion; to which purpofe they have inftituted prizes * for fuch 
as fhall make any ufeful difcoveries in that important fpecies of 
knowlege. Some idea of the fubjects they have propofed, 
may be formed from the fpecification of one. That of the 
year 1752 was to promote an enquiry ‘ guibus donis natura 
© Germanicam Augutftiffimi Regis ditionem beaverit, quorum 
“ ufus huc ufque ignoretur, quaque poffint opificiis lucrofis mate 
© ria effe?’ 

Inveftigations of this kind are of real value; nor can any 
thing manifeft a truer fpirit of patriotifm than the liberal pro- 
motion of them. May it not with great probability be appre- 


* The premium is a gold medal, of fifteen ducats value, differing 
not from that defcribed before, except that the M:nerva, on the re- 
verfe, holds a civie crown, and the infcription on the rim is, Aura 
pretiofior omni. 
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hended, that Great Britain yet contains many unexhaufted, 
many unexplored treafures? But there have been long wanting 
both a proper fpur to induftry, and a due fupport to ingenuity : 
refearches that tend to the fervice of their manufa¢tures, or 
that contribute to make the neceffaries of life more eafily ac- 
ceffible, not only do the higheft honour to a country, but fre- 

uently furnifh new funds of wealth, or, at leaft, fome acqui- 
fitions capable of improvement. 

It is with pleafure I here take occafion to remark, that, by the 

ublic fpirit of a few, a fociety was lately formed in London, 
calculated for thefe worthy, falutary purpofes; I mean the fociety 
for encouraging arts, fciences, and commerce: itis a ver 
promifing inftitution; but how much fooner would it thrive, 
and be brought to perfection, if cherifhed by the beams of rayad 
radiance ! . I am, Gentlemen, Yours, &c. 


Bath, March 8, 1757. L T. 





The following Paper was fent us by the gentleman who figns, 
D. and who, we hope, will excufe our ftriking out a few 
paragraphs, for the fake of brevity. 


Remains of the Mythology and Poetry of the Celtes, particularly 
of Scandinavia, defigned as a Supplement and Proof of the 
Introduétion to the Hiftory of Denmark. By Ar. Mallet *s 
Copenhagen, 1756. 4to. 178 pages. 

F all the brillancy of fentiment which fo dry a fubject may 
] require to its fupport, and all the laborious affiduity which 
may be neceflary in the folution of its intricacies, demand ap- 
plaufe, Profeffor Mallet muft deferve it, who has fo happily 
united both. The learned on this fide the Alps have long la- 
boured at the Antiquities of Greece and Rome, but almoft to- 
tally negleéted their own; like Conquerors who, while they 
have made inroads into the territories of their neighbours, 
have left their own natural dominions to defolation. 

The caufes of this our Author afcribes, 1{t, ‘To the dif- 
advantageous idea we have conceived of the Celtes in gene- 
ral; an idea entirely groundlefs, and which offers no reafon 
for not ftudying thofe Antiquities to which our manners, 
our government, our laws, are continually calling us back, 
2d, To the few monuments of Celtic Mythology which 
have reached ourtimes. *¢ To draw this fubject from obfcu- 
* rity, we ought, in fome meafure, to give new life to thofe 
* peetical Mythologifts our anceftors ; we fhould confult them, 
* andattend, in the frightful gloom of their forefts, to thofe myf- 


* Profeffeur Royal de Belles-Lettres Fiang:ifes, de @ Académie 
Roya: BU pf2l, SF de celig de Lyon, 
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© terious incantations, in which is concealed the whole yf. 
© tem of their relicion and morality. | 


InFrance, Spain, and England, the ravages of time, or of 
more deftructive zeal, have left few remains of this facred 
poefy. The countries of the North, who were more flowly 
converted from fuperftition, {till pre‘erve thofe valuable mo- 


numents. Here is to be found the Adz, firft wrote in Ice- 
Jand after the abolition of the Celtic religion there. This 
was a work defigned for the ufe of thofe young Icelanders 
who intended to become Scaldes or Poets. Odin, and Friga, 
Genii, and Fairies, ferved as machinery to Northern Poet 
then, as Grecian Mythology does to ours now; and tho’ they 
had abandoned the religion, yet the Poets found it neceffary 
to retain the knowlege of thefe fabulous divinities. The Au- 
thor of the Edda, therefore, has given his countrymen an 
abridgntent of this mythology, with a poetical Diétionary, to 
explain words or metaphors that may be too fublime. A tran- 
flation of this work Mr. Mallet now lays before the Publie. 
‘There were two books of this name: the firft was compofed 
by Semund Sigfuffon, born in Iceland, about the year 1057; 
but being too voluminous, and obfcure, in many refpects, 
Snzorro Sturlefon, about an hundred and twenty years after, ab- 
{tracted from the colleétion of Semund, a fy{tem of poetical 
Mythology, both eafy and intelligible. “The Celtic religion, 
as our Author clearly evinces in the work preceding this, was, 
at firft, extremely fimple; yet even this did not long hold its fim- 
plicity. Tho’ nothing can be more exprefs than fome paflages 
in the Edda, concerning the fupreme government of ONE 
God, yet thofe Intelligences who are fuppofed to aé by his 
commands, receive in it too much veneration; their affift- 
ance feems nearer than that of a Deity, whofe very name calls 
to our imagination the immenfe diftance between him and his 
creatures: yet muft we ftill remember (fays Mr. Mallet) that 
the Edda is but a poetical Mythology, in which the real opi- 
nions of thofe times are fet off with all the luxuriance of an 
heated tmagination. 

A King of Sweden, fays the Edda, named Gylfe, aftcnifhed 
at the refpeét his fubjects paid to fome people who had newly 
come from Afia, was refolved to travel to Afgard, habited like 
an old man, and under the fiGiitious name of Gangler, with in- 
tention to improve by the journey. 

On his arrival there, he was introduced into a magnificent pa- 
Jace, where he had a long conference with three Kings, Har, 
‘fafnar, and Tredie, whom he found feated on thrones, in 
* one 
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ene of theinner apartments. Thefe conferences are compri- 
fed in thirty-three fables, of which the firft part of the Edda 
is compofed. ‘There we fee thofe remarkable paflages already 
hinted at with relation to the Supreme Being. Gangkr de- 
mands, ¢ Who is the fupreme of Gods?’ Har replies, ‘ Him 
« whom we call A/fader, i.e. Father of all’ Gangler again 
afks, * What. has he done to make his glory appear?’ Har 
replies, ‘ He lives eternally. He governs his dominions, and 
‘ things great and little, with equal care.’ ‘fafnar adds, 
¢ He has -made the heaven, the earth, and the air.—He has 
¢ done more than making an heaven, or an earth, continues 
Tredie, * he has made man, and infufed into him aliving foul, 
‘ which, even after the body is reduced to duft and afhes, 
¢ fhall continue to exift for ever.’ 

The three firft fables abound in allegories, as extraordinary 
as an imagination the moft fruitful of wonders could poffibly 
conceive, on the formation of the earth, and the creation of 
man. Here may be perceived, however, ftriking refemblances 
of the doctrine of Mofes, with refpect to the creation of the 
Juminous matter before that of the fun and moon; as alfo of 
the deluge, and the hiftory of the Giants fpoken of in Gene- 
fis. Our Author, in his notes, takes care to point out thefe fi- 
militudes ; and remarks, that of all the known fyftems, that ofthe 
ancient Perfians moft approaches the Mythology of the Edda: 
an obfervation which greatly ferves to confirm what feveral 
learned men have advanced, that anciently there was no dif- 
ference between the Perfians and Celtes. 

The fourth fable defcribes Odin, as Father of Gods and Men, 
and who by his virtue has produced all things. Friga (or the 
earth) is his daughter, and wife, on whom he begat his fon 
Thor. This doétrine of the union of the Deity withthe Earth, 
is of great antiquity. It has been generally received in all the 
Celtic nations; nay, the Greeks themfelves adopted the fame 
fentiments, as appears by the hiftory of Saturn and Rhea. 
And here our Author ingenioufly remarks, that tho’ in this 
Mythology the concourfe of Deity and Matter produced the 
univerfe, yet there is a vaft difference, according to the Celtes, 
in thefe two principles. ‘The Supreme God was eternal. By 
him Matter was made, and confequently had a beginning. 
The name alfo of Thor, their fon, fignifes, in the language 
of the North, Thunder ; and our Thurfday even now is call- 
ed by the Flemith, Donderdag, or the day of Thunder. 

Nothing, however, can be more ridiculous than the fyftem of 
Phyfics that runs thro’ the whole Edda, particularly the fixth 
fable. An horfe with his fhining mane {catters light, and 
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illuminates the earth and air. Two little children, with» 
pitcher fufpended at the end of a ftick, accompany the 
moon, and occafion its eclipfes. The fun runs very {wiftly - 
for two wolves ready to devour him, continually follow, 3 
this fable we have the origin of a cuftom received among us, 
the fource of which feems to have been forgotten. The Bad 
gives the Night pre-eminence over the Da 5 it precedes; 
and out of it the Day is produced. ence we fay, 
this day fennight, for feventh night; fortnight, for four- 
teenth night. ‘Thus Cuftoms taken from forgotten opinions, 
ri often erroneoufly attributed to the effects of Chance or 
aprice. 

he eighth fable takes for its title, The Holy City, or the 
Refidence of the Gods. In it we hear of Odin demanding a 
draught of the Fountain of Wifdom, but obliged to pawn 
one of his eyes for the grant. Thus we fee the Father of 
Heaven wanting an eye, which Mimis keeps as a pledge in 


his own pofleffion, and every morning bathes it with hydromel. 


Afftrange allegory this, and what is worfe, we want the k 
for its folution. In this fable alfo we find a compleat theory 
of Fairyifm. ‘ Three virgins whofe names, as in the Celtic 
‘ Janguage, are Paff, Prefent, and Future, as Fates, dif- 
© penfe the periods of man’s life ; but there are feveral who af- 
© fift at his birth, and decide his future fortunes.’ Fairies, 
according to the conjectures of our Author, were deified Pro- 
pheteffes, for the Celtic women excelled in every fort of fu- 
perftition, particularly in augury; and perhaps thofe who 
were moft diftinguifhed in this art, were raifed to the rank of 
Gods. 
The ninth fable treats of Thor, fon to the Father of the 
univerfe, who conquered the Giants, who performed man 
wonderful exploits, and whofe palace was called an affylum 
againft Fear. He too, like the Perfian Mithras, was the fym- 
bol of fire, and like him a merciful Divinity, a Mediator be- 
tween God and Man. ' 
In the fixteenth and feventeenth fables, in- the hiftories of 
Loke, and Loup Fenris, we have the principle of .evil cha- 
racterifed in the moft perfpicuous and ftriking manner. Loup 
Fenris is reprefented as a Being educated by the Gods, ’till 
they perceived, ‘ that he every day moft furprizingly increaf- 
‘ ed in ftature, and till the oracles had apprifed them he fhould 
© one day be their foe. Accordingly they united to bind him,’ 
‘ and the execrations he then poured forth were moft horrible: 
¢ fince when, the foam iffues from his mouth in fuch abun- 
‘ dance, that it furms ariver called Yam, that is to fay Vices e 
* put 
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* but this monfter will break his chainsat the twilight (crepu/cule) 
© of the Gods, in other words, atthe end of the world.’ 

But the great event which the Edda never lofes fight of, is 
the future deftruction of the world; and the defcription of it, 
in the thirty-third and thirty-fourth fables, is, to the laft degree, 
fublime and picturefque. Take an inftance in the following 
fketch. ‘ Loup Fenris advances, opening his enormous jaws; 
© the lower of which defcended to earth, while the upper was lifted 
¢ to heaven, and would have afpired even above the heavens, could 
© it findroom. Deftroying flames burft from bis eyes and nof= 
© trils! be vomits floods of poifon, that overwhelm the air and the 
© waters in the inundation. In the midft of this tumult the bea- 
© ven divides, and the Genii of Fire come riding thro’ the’ 
© chafm. We are difpleafed to find Odin, the Father of all, 
perifh in this dreadful cataftrophe. This contradiéts his eter- 
nity ; but we are not to expect precifion in poetical Mythology. 

odar, his fon, however, became at laft victorious, and: 
reduced all things to order. And, fays the Edda, when this 
world fhall be confumed by flames, again fhall fpring from the 


fea another earth, beautiful, pleating, and cloathed with 


landfchapes of unceafing verdure. 


The Author, in a note at the end of the laft fable, gives 


us the doétrine of the Edda, ftript of its poetical ornaments, 


and its adventitious allegories. And tho’, fays he, the Edda 
fhould have no other merit, than that of informing us what the’ - 


Celtes thought of Futurity, even for this it might deferve to 


be faved from oblivion. dbek 





Tranflation* of the Letter from Rome, inferted in our laft. 
To the Publifber of the MONTHLY REVIEW. 
S1R, : 


ESTERDAY came tohand yours of the rsth of Ja- 


nuary; and I can with pleafure inform you, that the 


Reviews you fent me, have been well received by our Li- 


terati, 


Touching the works aétually printing here, relative to the 
Arts of Defign, I fhould obferve to you, that Pagliarini 


* Thofe who underftand the Italian language, will perceive, that 
I have taken fome liberties in rendering this Correfpondent's Letter 


into Englith; but as the little deviations I have indulged in, tendonly 
to place the fenfe of the original in a clearer light than a literal cranfla-_ 


tion could have done, any further apology muft be needlefs. 
The TRANSLATOR. 


(whom 
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book entitled, The Study of Painting, Sculpture, and Archi- 
teéiure, written by the Abbot Z7#/ ; which will now appear with 
fuch additions, that from a fmall volume in duodecimo, 
it will make two volumes in quarto, and will be a work of. 
great curiofity as well as utility, to thofe who delight. 
in thefe arts. 

Mr. John Baptift Piranefi, who, fome time ago, publithed 
a work, in four volumes, called, The Roman Antiquities; (of 
which divers copies were by the Author fent to London) is’ 
now about to publifh a large plan of the Campus Martius,’ 
the particulars of which work are exprefled in the meluded’ 
printed propofals. | ; 

Now we are on the fubjeét of Antiquities, I fhould obferve 
toyou, that a certain Paul Pofi (one of our modern Roman 
Architects, a difciple of the late Mr. Barigioni, and, like his 
mafter, a ftedfaft admirer of the trifling tafte of Boromino) 
has laid before our Government, a fcheme for fitting up,” in" 
the modern taffe, the PANTHEON of AGripPa! | ‘They have’ 
embraced his propofition, and in confequence.thereof,. they 
have picked out the remains of that lead{ which was fixed to. 
the wall by great nails of bronze, in thofe compartments 
which decorate the infide of this dome; which nails fuftain-: 
ed the filver plates that anciently covered its whole inner fur-s 
face: which, alas! is now covered with plaifter! And.-this: 
has been performed by means of an arched verfatile ‘timber’ 
{caffold; the upper part of which paffed, as a pivot, through’ 
th® greme circular aperture in the top of the dome, turnin 
therein, as ina focket: and the /ower part, defcending to the 
cornice of the Attic Order, moved round the entire circuit of 
the dome. This machine is ingenioufly contrived, and its 
appearance wonderful ; but the purpofe it ferved was abomi- 
nable: for, though, before this operation of plaiftering was 


+ He muft mean, to fuch of thofe Dilettanti as refide at Rome, 


for this book is a catalogue of the churches and palaces in Rome, 
and of the pictures and ftatues which adorn them; expreffing the 
names of the Architeét, Painter, andSculptor ; and explaining the 
fubjeét reprefented by the pictures or ftatues: the additions and al- 
terations made in thefe collections, fince the firft publication of this 
book, rendered a new edition of it neceflary. 

{ We rather fuppofe, the lead was defigned to fecure the nails 
which, we imagine, were ufeful in fupporting thofe filver plates 


‘mentioned by our Correfpondent ; the nail-heads, at the fame time, 
appearing as ornaments in the middle of the compartments into which . 


the infide of the dome is divided. 
performed, 


(whom you ‘have feen in England) is about republifhing 4 
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performed, the ancient embellifhments of this dome were in . 
amanner deftroyed, and the particular form of its ornaments 
fcarce difcernable, yet fome indications of them remained on 
the lead above-mentioned, which’ ftill retained the veftiges of 
what was wrought.on the filver, the’ cymatia and aftragals of 
which, appear to have been richly decorated, But!what gave . 
great pleafure to the learned in Architecture, ‘was, that — 
could trace the well connected net of arches -(if 1 may fo call 
it) which formed this dome. ‘Thefe arches were of brick, . 
and the fpaces they fpanned, were filled up with pumice-ftones . 
and mortar.—How admirable was the genius of thofe antients, 
who, by means of arches thus difpofed, and filled up) with 
fuch light materials, could give ftrength and durability toa 
dome of fuch large dimenfions! This curious fpecimen of 
their fagacity is now concealed, and every trace of ancient 
ornament obliterated by this vile covering ! 3 | 

But our new-fangled enterprize ftops not here; it, pafles'the - 
limits of fimple imprudence, and proceeds to downright te- 
merity : for. they have actually begun to cancel, and entire] 
deftroy, all the attic order, fuch as Agrippa left it ; and to fillup 
the {pace it occupied, with trifling ornaments, in the mo- 
dern tafte. But even this not fufficing, they defign, it feems, 
to make a new-fafhioned pavement to this temple; -and, as if 
they feared thefe deformations were yet ton little, and-too few, 
they refolve to. do what is {till worfe,—to deprive thismoftno- , 
ble edifice-of that admirable fingularity, the receiving all | its 
light from the great circular aperture already mentioned ;, for 
they are to cover it with a lantern, after the manner of mo- 
dern cupolas, andto take away the cornice of gilt bronze, which 
adorns the border of the aperture, and the hooks of the fame 
metal, which depending from it, fupported the upper part of 
the infide filver covering.— 

The audacity of our Architeét, and the numbers who ap- ; 
prove his project, demonftrate how plaufible the wretched 
manner of Boromino appears to the ignorant, and how aptly 
it is fitted to impofe on them. I cannot exprefs how much I , 
fuffer, feeing as I do, the daily deformations that are commit- 
ting on this auguft temple, which having hitherto braved the 
injuries of time, the rage of war, and the efforts of bad tafte, 
now falls a victim to the folly and frenzy of thofe who pretend. 
to be anxious for its prefervation. 

The partizans of this@Architect, and thofe who are intereft- 
edin the jobb, (forl atferfuaded that intereft has its fhare,— - 
that it is a wicked, as well as a foolifh enterprize,—and that 
fome Prelate here will get fome thoufand crowns by the bar- - 
gain) thefe, I fay, praife the undertaking, and aver, that as 
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to the alteration made inthe attic order, that part of the build. > 
ing was fo dirty, fo broken, and fo deficient, that for the fake 
of preferving the fabric, it was neceflary to take this part quite 
away, and make it anew. But this is the language of igno. 
rance: they fhould have cleaned, and reftored the ancient or- 
naments, which were of fine marble, and not have deftroyed 
them. “The fubftituting others in their place, made of ftucco, ‘ 
in the tafte of Boromino, is an impudent prefuniption’ ih the ; 
Archite& ; who hereby fets his own fkill at once above that 
of the great ‘Artifts of the Auguftan age, whofe excellent 
produétions have excited univerfal admiration: —.and who 
were, furely, well able to difcern, what were the ornaments 
that, inftead of caufing any alteration in the fpecies of the fa- 
bric, would contribute to render the whole {trikingly great, and ; 
ats _ harmonioufly confonant. 

aking a lantern over’the circular aperture, is,’ by ‘thefe” 

le, found to be avery reafonable project; for they, no 
doubt, providently refleé?, that the ftucco’s now making in the 
Attic Order, will have occafion for fomething to preferve ' 
them from the inclemency of the weather; and plaiftering ’ 
the itfide of the dome, and laying a new pavement, is necef- ’ 
fary, fay thefe fons of fagacity, and of good tafte, to make the’ 
whole work of a piece! : 

‘I might, perhaps, have been able to have demonftrated to ' 

our fuperiors here, the folly of this undertaking ; and the ra- 
ther, -as the greater, and the wifer part of Rome, murmur 
againtt it; but I have judged it more advifeable to be filent ; ) 
notto render myfelf odious to that numerous herd, the igno- 
rant fectators of modetn tafte; and not to draw on myfelf 
perfecutions,' from thofe who are to gain by the jobb. 

Happy Englifhmien! they arenot obliged to conceal their fen- 
timents :—as the works you print clearly demonftrate. Among’ 
therh, men acquire praifé by fearching after truth, and by - 
combating error. 

I have really much confolation in writing this to you, be- 
caule it gives fome vent to a refentment which, I flatter myfelf, | 
is areafonableone. How the Republic of Letters will becon- 
foled for the Jofs it will fuftain, from the temerity of our Ar-. 
chite&t, I know not;—but of Antiquittes enough at prefent: 
Continue to me your friendfhip and correfpondence, &c. 

: Yours, — ° 


Rome, Feb. 15, 1757. Se-+ AB C. 


Ererava ix our laff. 
Page 267. |, 26, for. racco mandati, read raccomandati. ‘ P. 269. 
, 14. for addeffo, read adeffo. P. 281, 1. 31. for malvolencty 
nae malewclence, Page 285, 1. 10, tor pendamiter, read penta- 
eter. 
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